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CHAPTER I. 

AN ENIGMATICAL LETTER. 
Tis Spring, bright Spring, and bluebirds sing. 



I was monarch supreme in my cloudland, 
I was master of fate in that proud land ; 

I would not endure 

That a grief without cure, 

A love that could end, 

Or a fEilse hearted friend, 
Should dwell for an instant in Cloudland. 

Mackay. 

Nothing but rain, pouring rain, for the 
next few days, washing the walls of snow 
down the unmetaled streets, a very slough 
of despond to all beasts of burden. Once 
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more the sight of green grass relieved the 
eye, weary of the one monotonous hue it 
had rested on for weeks, and still it rained 
as if determined not to stop till it had ful- 
filled its mission, and dissolved every sooty 
patch that in chilly spots still obstinately 
lingered. 

At last the clouds parted, the sun came 
out, and Cecil, regardless of mud, and im- 
patient of long confinement, started off for 
a galop on "Wings." 

On her way she met the Post-office 
orderly with letters, who stopped and gave 
her one. It isn't such a very easy thing 
to read your correspondence on horseback, 
with the wind catching the sheets, and the 
sun shining through the paper, mixing the 
writing on the other side with the one you 
are reading. Still less feasible is it in a 
crowded street ; so, though Cecil at once 
recognized the handwriting of Du Meresq, 
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it had to be consigned to the $addle-pocket 
till the traffic was threaded, and she had 
entered on a quiet corduroy road by the 
lake. Then she opened it with a flutter- 
ing feeling of expectation, and was half- 
disappointed at its calm commencement. 

Bertie, with his usual dependence on 

l)er sympathy, began by telling her that 

he had been able to make a temporary 

arrangement, which had squared things for 

the present. ^' But," he continued, ^^ the 

cndl day must be no longer deferred. I 

v\ ill try and find out every shilling I owe. 

It will be more than I expect, I dare say, 

yot my commission ought to cover it, and, 

a together, I shall probably save enough 

lit of the fire to be a small capitalist in 

.\ustralia. Much as I hate it, I must cut 

e service, for if my debts were paid to- 

orrow I should have just as many in two 

jars. Dearest Cecil, I know you do not 
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exactly hate me; I wish I were more 
worthy of the affection of such a dear, 
true-hearted girl. Will you trust me, 
Cecil, and believe in me a little longer, 
even if I say no more at present ? I don't 
think your father likes me ; I wish now 
he did. Let me ^ see your dear hand- 
writing soon. I believe you have more 
head than any girl I know, and more 
heart, too ; and no one can appreciate 
your sense and affection more than yours, 
ever devotedly, 

"A. Du Meresq." 

Cecil rode thoughtfully on, as she turned 
the letter over in her mind, trying ta 
penetrate Bertie's meaning. 

" Why dpes he not speak out more 
plainly?" thought she. "He will never 
be any richer unless he marries me, so it 
is useless waiting for that. I will not^ 
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xiny how, be in too great a hurry to under- 
stand him this time. If his debts are 
paid, and he leaves the army soon, he 
must say more — or nothing." And at that 
chance Cecil turned rather pale, and, 
giving Wings his head, who had been 
fretting some time, started off at a good 
refreshing galop. They were on the race- 
course now, and, excited by the turf, he 
gave her quite enough to do to hold him. 

"What fun station-life must be," thought 
she. "Always riding in a wild, strange 
country, — birds, animals, plants, scenery, 
and ideas, all different and unhackneyed. 
Canada is well enough, but it mimics 
England too much, and is fifty years 
behind it." Before she got home, she had 
composed a clear-headed and sympathetic, 
but not at all lover-like, letter to Bertie, 
who was disappointed at the tone of it ; 
and — " as the nymph flies, the swain pur- 
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sues " — he wrote a mucli more affectionate 
one back, and then Cecil suffered her 
thoughts to take a more decided shape, 
and they dwelt especially on a " lodge 
in some vast wilderness " of her colonial 
paradise, — ^picturesque, but not luxurious, 
— an exquisite climate, and Bertie com- 
bining the life of a happy hunter and 
enterprising colonist, returning to sup on 
a kangaroo steak, and to wake up to 
another day of movement and adven- 
ture. 

Cecil passed a great deal of her time 
in this ideal log-house, sometimes garrison- 
ing and defending it, during Bertie'* 
absence, against a war party of savages^ 
for danger was by no means excluded from 
her scheme of felicity, except perhaps one^ 
like St. Senaun's isle, her — 

" Sacred sod 
Should ne'er by Woman's feet be trod." 
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In such dreams and the companionship 
of Bluebell, who gave no further offence, 
now that she had learnt self-command and 
the necessity of keeping her feelings to 
herself, the spring advanced apace, and 
the first bluebird, alighting on the garden 
rails, was descried with a shriek of ecstasy 
by Lola. 

The children, who, unlike their elders, 
had had no gaieties, or sleighing and 
skating parties, to wile away the rigours 
of the snow king's reign, were emancipated 
from dulness by the approach of summer. 
Their lessons could be carried on in the 
garden ; and, one day, Lola, who had 
shut her eyes while repeating to herself 
an irregular verb, saw, on opening them, 
a jewelled humming-bird balancing itself 
in the air on a level with her hat, and 
apparently inspecting that head-dress 
with wonder and curiosity, after which 
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it flashed off and dived into a 
flower. 

The garden was alive with fairy wonders; 
wUd canaries came to it — pure saffron, ex- 
cept their black-flecked wings, — the soldier- 
hird, so bold and scarlet, — robins were a 
drug in the market, and only tolerated 
for their tameness and vocal powers. But 
none could weary of the bluebirds, whose 
azure took so vivid a hue in flight, from 
the sun shining through their wings. 

Then there were excursions to the 
Humber woods in search of wild flowers, 
all new, rare, and delicate, — too much so 
to bear the pressure of eager hands, for 
they seldom survived the transit home. 
Often Cecil, Bluebell, Miss Prosody, and 
the children drove there in a waggonette, 
with a luncheon-basket, and spent the 
whole day in the golden woods, or rowing 
on the Humber river. Cecil's craze at this 
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time was to paddle her own canoe ; and 
occasionally Lilla Tremaine, who had be- 
come pretty intimate with her, joined the 
aquatic party. 

The Colonel had rather demurred at 
first, thinking there was a soup^on of fast- 
ness and independence in it. Visions of 
possible anglers and unchaperoned river 
flirtations disturbed his mind ; but eventu- 
ally he satisfied himself, by requiring Miss 

• 

Prosody to be always of the party, who 
followed with the children and a boatman 
in a flat-bottomed tub. 

On one of these occasions they had been 
pulling about the beautiful bends of the 
river. Cecil, paddling her canoe, with a 
troUing-line out at the end of it, and Blue- 
bell rowing a boat, while Lilla fished with 
a very especial spoon-bait of her own de- 
vising. Despite, however, the seductions 
of the gaudy red cloth and tassel of long 
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hair from a deer's tail, not a fish impaled 
itself on the circle of formidable hooks 
prepared for its reception, and the mid- 
day sun began to dart fiercely on 
them. 

^'All nature speaks of luncheon and 
rej)Ose," cried Lilla, beginning to wind 
up her line, after the frequent weed had 
repeatedly mocked her hopes with its dull, 
dead pull. ^' Let us moor the fleet under 
this overhanging fir-tree, Cecil ; it makes 
quite a bower." 

, ^^ It feels like thunder, the fish don't 
bite, and . the mosquitoes do," assented 
Cecil. ^* We must signal for the Infantry, 
though, who are also the Commissariat." 

Bluebell tied a silk handkerchief to her 
oar, and waved it wildly. 

'' I wonder if that old nuisance enjoys 
herself," speculated Miss Tremaine, as Miss 
Prosody's prim visage appeared in the 
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stern of the other boat. "So like you 
English, always carrying your propriety 
about in the shape of a foil." 

"Don't abuse our treasure," said Cecil, 
demurely. " Ask papa what he thinks of 
Miss Prosody." 

" I should get a more impartial opinion 
from Estelle and Fleda, who are always 
being kept in and bullied." 

" Well, I really think the other children 
are enough for to-day," said Cecil. "What 
a fuss Freddy made to get after Bluebell 
into that tituppy little boat of yours." 

"Yes, and you would all have been 
beseeching him not to till now, if I had 
not taken him by the scruff of the neck 
and dropped him into the other ! " 

" Well, dear," said Cecil, languidly ; 
"we don't all possess your strength of 
mind and biceps. What have you got 
there, Lola ? " as the boatman deftly shot 
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the other boat under the overhanging 
branches. 

^' Water-lily leaves for plates ! See how 
^tiff and shining they are, and washed up 
so clean." 

^' Then, I suppose we must not use 
ihese wooden ones, my fanciful fairy ? " 

" Don't be so foolish, Lola ! " snapped 
in Miss Prosody. ^^ You '11 spoil your 
frock ; throw them away ! " 

"We can put them over the platters," 
.said Cecil. ^' Hand out the edibles. Blue- 
well. What have you got ? " 

" Here 's a pie, a cake, a tart, croquettes ; 
no knives ; about a pound of salt, and 
some butter in the last stage of dissolution." 
"No knives!" cried Miss Prosody. 
" There must be ! " plunging desperately 
into the basket. 

" That is more untidy than a lily-leaf 
plate," remarked Lilla. 
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"No, positively not," said the gover- 
ness. " How very remiss of Bowers, par- 
ticularly as I observe he has provided 
forks!" 

The children looked disappointed. They 
had been reckoning on the phenomenon 
of Miss Prosody, subjugated by hunger, 
eating pie with her fingers. 

" Here be a knife ! " said the boatman, 
wiping on his trousers the blade of hi& 
clasp-knife. 

" Let us put a polish on," said Lilla,. 
laughing at Cecil's face ; and, jumping on 
to the bank, thrust it several times into 
the earth. The children, tired of their 
cramped position in the boat, wished to 
dine on shore ; but it was thickly 
wooded, and there was no clear space ; 
so Freddy was wedged into a fork of the 
tree, and Lola swung on another bough, 
where they chattered like two pies, hand- 
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ing down a bajskct on a string when they 

required fresh supplies. 

Cecil lay on the bear-skin in her canoe, 

with her hat over her face, declaring it 

too hot to eat, but consuming, under 

protest, a croquette occasionally tossed in 

for her sustenance. Miss Prosody, quite 

genial and urbane after luncheon, was 

dcQ]} in consultation with the boatman as 

to the locality of certain ferns she pro- 

j)osod spudding up for her pet rockery at 

*^The Maples," where her lighter hours 

wore diurnally spent in washing and 

tending her spoils. 

*^ I suppose this is all very sylvan and 

jolly," said Lilla, handing the renmants of 
the refection to tlic boatman ; " yet some- 
how, candidly, it 's slow." 

** Possibly," said Cecil, "it is the absence 
of the other sox that makes you find it so?** 

** Perhai>s,'* Siiid Lilla, frankly, with far- 
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tive enjoyment of Miss Prosody's stiffening 
face. " Well, ladies, I should like my little 
smoke; can I offer anybody one? You 
will find them very mild," — and she drew 
forth a neat case of Latakia cigarettes, 
selected one, and, striking a match on the 
heel of her boot, lit it. 

^' Of course, if you choose to be so un- 
lady-like, we cannot prevent you," said 
the governess, icily. 

'^ Dear me !" said Lilla, innocently, ^^ I 
never dreamt of your objecting; for I have 
heard you tell Colonel RoUeston, when he 
has been smoking, how fond you were of 
it in the open air." 

'^Colonel RoUeston would most decidedly 
disapprove of your doing it." 

'^He does, I believe, of most of my 
actions ; but he is very kind to me all the 
same. Look at this wretch of a mosquito 
actually stinging through my glove. I '11 
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just touch him up with the red ash of my 
cigar." 

Miss Prosody knew of old that Lilla 
was incorrigible, and, having no hope of 
support from Cecil in any attempt to snub 
her, resolved to discountenance the pro- 
ceeding by going away, and summoned 
the children from their tree, who ^ere 
(juite ready for a fresh start. The girls 
declared it was too hoi to move. Lilla 
continued to puflF away lazily, the zest 
rather gone now there was nobody to be 
shocked at it. Bluebell, mingling her 
voice with the birds, was singing the 
^Danube River,' while Cecil, with shut 
eyes, lay in her canoe, and gave herself 
up to the dreamy music, till, aroused by 
its sudden cessation, she looked up, and 
saw a boat half checked in its speed, and 
Major Fane and Jack Vavasour doffing 
their billy-cock hats. 
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Cecil's return bow was freezing, and 
Major Fane, who had rested irresolutely a 
moment on his oars, shot the boat on with 
vigorous pulls. She felt half penitent as 
she saw his discomfited face, but her 
coldness arose from having become alive 
to a possible danger. 

Colonel RoUeston had lately very fre- 
quently asked him to dinner, even when 
there was no one else, and he always fell 
to her share to entertain. Now Major 
Fane was a very good match in every 
way, — quite what parents and guar- 
dians would approve ; so, thought Cecil, 
— "I can't have any mistakes about 
that, or it will only settle papa against 
Bertie." 

^^ Did you summon those two from this 
vasty deep, Lilla?" cried she. ^*But, I 
forgot; I don't think either of them sail 
under your flag." 

VOL. II. c 
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^ * My colours are too rakish and privateer- 
ish for Major Fane; and as for Jack, I 
am afraid he has the bad taste to prefer 
Bluebells to Lilies." 

^^Jf you think him worth your accept- 
ance," said Bluebell, " I will make you a 
present of him." 

" He may be yours to keep, my dear, 
but not to give away. At present I am not 
' on for matrimony,' and, to flirt with, I 
don't know any one better fun than Bertie 
Du Meresq." 

The other girls were both too conscious 
to reply to this audacious remark, and 
after awhile they resumed fishing, Lilla's 
gaudy bait still unsuccessful, though Cecil 
had landed one or two pike. Bluebell 
grew tired of rowing steadily to keep her 
companion's line extended, and persuaded 
her to wind it up ; then Lilla took the 
sculls, and they fell into conversation. 
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"Were you at that to-boggining party 
where Captain Du Meresq hurt his ankle ?" 
asked Bluehellj diligently examining the 
xjoroUa of a water-lily. 

"Why?" was the counter inquiry. 

"Because I never heard how it hap- 
pened." 

" How was that?" said Lilla, launching 
into narrative. At the close of it she said,-^ 
^^ CecU pulled him through that time. I 
shouldn't have thought nursing much in 
her line ; but she was very hard hit, you 
know, and I rather wondered Bertie didn't 
propose before he left so suddenly. Very 
likely he did though." 

Bluebell's eyes opened in horror at this 
nnpalatable suggestion. "What nre you 
dreaming of, Lilla ?" gasped she. " Cecil I 
why she looks upon him as an uncle or 
something." 

" Oh, Bluebell, you blind little bat, it 
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would be as well if you looked upon him 
* as an uncle or something.' " 

But the other sat aghast and speechless, 
Lily glanced at her sympathetically. 

" Well, perhaps he mayn't care for Cecil. 
He has been talking nonsense to you, too, 
I see, as he has to us all three, for that 
matter. I feel so angry about it, I have a 
great mind to tell you all he said to me." 

" I don't want to hear," said her com- 
panion, coldly; "nor do I at all agree 
with you about CecU." 

" All right," returned the other. " Only 
remember he can't afford to marry, what- 
ever he may have pretended to you — ^not 
but what that subject is about the last it 

* 

ever occurs to him to enter upon." 

Bluebell at first utterly refused to 
receive this intolerable suggestion inta 
her mind. Lilla must be inventing — in 
love with him herself, and trying to make 
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mischief. Nothing should induce her to 
believe it. How irritating she was, too, 
with that knowing, quizzing expression in 
her face ! 

So when Cecil, tired of solitude, pro- 
posed coming into their boat, Bluebell 
eagerly took possession of the canoe, and 
went off on an independent paddle, os- 
tensibly to look for Miss Prosody. 





CHAPTER II. 

DETECTED. 

His passion is not, he declares, the mere fever 
Of a rapturous moment. It knows no control ; 

It will bum in his breast thro' existence for ever, 
Immutably fixed in the deeps of the soul. 

The Wandeber. 

'^ Why did you shoot on so quick, Major?'' 
said Vavasour, in an injured tone, after 
the dumb scene before referred to. "Wo 
might as well have stayed and discoursed 
those young women." 

Fane growled something about not 
choosing to intrude. 

"I don't suppose they would have 
minded. That spicy little party, Lily 
Tremaine, was smoking. I wonder wha 
finds her in cigars ! " 
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"I hate Canadian girls!" said Fane. 
" And when they pretend to be fast they 
are more unbearable still." 

"Oh, come," said Jack, warmly, for 
was not Bluebell of that maligned 
nationality? "they must have used you 
badly. Major. They are far more un- 
aflfected and natural than English girls, 
who always ride to orders; and as for 
beauty — " 

" You have only got to look at Bluebell 
Leigh. Well, slope back to them, Jack. 
You shan't have the boat, because I should 
never get it again. But if you like to 
plough through that .long grass to their 
bivouac, I daresay the mosquitoes will 
receive you warmly if the young ladies 
don't." 

In the mean time. Bluebell, tempted by 
a shady creek, abandoned her canoe, and, 
flinging herself down on a bed of wild 
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flowers, romained a prey to the con- 
Hidoration of this new view of Lilla's, 
which would account, in the most un- 
welcome manner, for the inconsistency of 
I)u Morcsq's conduct with his professions. 

Cecil a rival ! Much as she wished to 
disbelieve it, corroborative evidence, un- 
heeded at the time, now recurred with 
(Buch startling distinctness that she mar- 
velled at her own previous blindness. 
Still, Bluebell was not cured. That he 
cared most for herself she continued to 
believe, though Cecils fortune might have 
tempted him away. Plan after plan for 
obtaining an explanation was discarded as 
unfeasible; and, at last, Bluebell, in 
despair, hid her face in her hands, and 
burst into the unrestrained grief of the 
young. 

She was disturbed by a slight rustling 
in the bushes, and, looking up, beheld 
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Jack Vavasour in an attitude of confusion 
and consternation, apparently meditating 
flight. 

'' I hSg your pardon, Miss Leigh ; I was 
going away before you saw me. I '11 go 
at once. — My darling Bluebell, what is the 
matter ? " 

*' I don't know," said she, relieved to 
see it was " only Jack.'' " I am very hot 
and — ^miserable." 

Vavasour sat down, and tried in his 
honest and unsophisticated way to console 
her. " Was there any one he could pitch 
into for her ? He would do anything she 
wished, &c., if she would only say what 
was vexing her." 

Bluebell could hardly help laughing, 
but was so unaccustomed of late to sym- 
pathy, that she felt half tempted to take 
him into council, and confide her mis- 
placed attachment and perplexities. 
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It was rather heartless, knowing his 
sentiments; but callousness to the pangs 
of a lightly won and unvalued heart is not 
uncommon in Love's annals. 

However, he was too precipitate for 
her. 

^^ Bluebell," he began, blushing rather, 
and looking, as she thought, almost hand- 
some in his eagerness, " do you remember 
what I said to you the other night when 
we were looking at the Northern Lights ? " 

" I remember some absurd chaflf." 

^^It wasn't," said Jack, with emphasis 
suited to the solemnity of the declaration. 
" I meant every word of it ; and now I 
say, like the Beast in the fairy tale, — 
^ Beauty, will you marry me ? ' " 

'^ And she always said, — ^ No, Beast,' " 
said Bluebell, laughing ; " and then he 
went away, * very sorrowful.' " 

"Yes, but that's the difference. I 
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shan't go away, or let you, till you say 
' Yes.' " 

" I couldn't, really," . said she, treating 
it as a joke. "So we shall be starved to 
death, and covered up by birds, like the 
babes in the wood." 

" No ; we wiU live happy ever after- 
wards," passing an arm round her waist 
with an air of proprietorship. "Shall I 
teU Colonel Rolleston to-night?" 

" Oh, this is too serious," cried Bluebell, 
energetically freeing herself. " If you 
really want an answer to such stuflF, most 
decidedly ^ No.' " 

Jack, in furious mortification, for he 
saw she was now thoroughly in earnest, 
poured forth reproaches, accusing her of 
coquetry and purposely deceiving him, 
caring not if his words were just or 
imjust ; and Bluebell's conscience was not 
altogether guiltless. Perhaps her own 
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disappointment made her better under- 
stand his ; for she waited patiently till 
the torrent of words had a little subsided, 
And then, laying her hand persuasively 
on his arm, said, with gentle arch- 
ness, — 

" Don't be angry. Jack. What should 
we live on ? / haven't a penny, you can't 
always pay your mess bill, and I am 
afraid an officer's wife couldn't go on 
the strength of the regiment, and take in 
washing." 

" I didn't think you were so merce- 
nary," said he, looking into her liquid 
^yes, that were fisist quenching the angry 
light in his. 

"I suppose I must be,'' said Bluebell, 
naJcelt/; •'for I hate poverty so. You 
know my father married — just as you want 
io do — a pretty girl without a dollar to 
her name." 



\ 
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" You are pretty, my darling, and you 
know it," said Jack, bitterly. 

"I don't know why people care for me 
if I am not, for I'm afraid there isn't 
much in me ; and at the age of seven- 
teen one may at least lay claim to la 
beaute du diahle. Well, as I was going 
to say, my father married just as im- 
prudently, and got disinherited for his 
pains." 

" No fear of that with me," said Jack. 
"I am number seven, and they have all 
good constitutions. Destiny has decreed 
that I must live by my wits, without even 
providing me with any." 

" So you see," continued she, " as we 
have neither money nor brains, it is no 
use thinking of it ! " 

^^ You are wise in your generation,'^ 
said Jack, darkly. ' ' You are pretty 
enough to get a rich husband any day ; - 
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but whoever it is, for Heaven's sake, don't 
let it be Du Meresq ! " 

Bluebell's fair brow contracted, and her 
dark lashes swept her cheek, as she said, 
in a low, pained voice, — "No fear of 
that." 

" I trust not," said Jack, severely, and 
quite unconvinced. " You are but a 
child. Bluebell ; and, though you won't 
take me, I shall watch over you, and see 
that you do not throw yourself away; 
though if any good fellow wants you, I 
suppose! must grin and bear it." 

" Thanks, my stern guardian. I hope 
you won't die of old age in the mean time. 
And now, do go, dear Jack. I must 
paddle after the others." 

" Say good-bye first. May I, Bluebell ? 
Only this once," — and, without waiting for 
consent, he imprinted a kiss, grave as an 
officiating priest's to a new made bride. 
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Touched by his love and resignation 
she voluntarily returned it, and, turning 
away, encountered the two mischievous 
eyes of Miss Tremaine in the stern of 
her boat, which had glided up unobserved. 

I suppose there is no dereliction from 
the Eleventh Commandment, in which 
people would more joyfully welcome an 
earthquake than being taken at a similar 
disadvantage. No explanation or ex- 
tenuating circumstances can be attempted 
in that deep confdsion. 

Lilla raised her eyes to heaven with a 

« 

most edifying expression of pious horror, 
and shook her head disapprovingly. 

" Jack," muttered Bluebell, in a tone of 
concentrated anguish, " I shall die of it!" 

Vavasour suppressed an expletive more 
forcible than parliamentary, and strode 
down to pull the boat in. 

" Oh, here you are," cried Cecil, inno- 
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cent of the foregoing pantomime, for she 
was rowing, and had her back to them. 
*' Mr. Vavasour, where do you spring 
from ?" She noted, as she spoke, his strange 
expression and Bluebeirs heightened colour 
with quickening curiosity and pleasure. 

" I left Fane ftirther down the river," 
said he; "and Miss Leigh and I sat 
listening to the — bull-frogs." Here Jack 
cast a look half-imploring, half-ftirious, at 
Lilla, who had assumed a most Quakerish 
expression, and hummed the air, " A frog 
he would a wooing go." 

"Well, get in. Bluebell," said Cecil, 
smiling; "we are going home now. 
Come and see us soon, Mr. Vavasour." 

Jack liked Cecil very much; but he 
only bowed gloomily, and, placing Blue- 
bell in her canoe, disappeared, as might 
be inferred, to Fane; though afterwards 
that gentleman bitterly complained that 
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he had, on returning home,^ — after waiting, 
to his great inconvenience, an hour or 
more, anathematizing Jack, — found that he 
had walked back to barracks totally 
oblivious of his companion. 

Bluebell's return drive was far from a 
peaceful one. Lilla, it is true, abstained 
from remarks before the children; but 
there was no escaping her provokingly 
wicked glances, which argued ill for her 
future discretion. 

Cecil, on the contrary, was unusually 
suave and considerate to Bluebell, and 
had rather the air of shielding her from 
Lilla ; which would have been less incom- 
prehensible had she known that in the 
interval of disembarking and entering 
the waggonette, Cecil had been made a 
participator in that malicious damsel's 
discovery. 

At bed-time. Miss Rolleston, contrary 

VOL. n. D 
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to her wont, entered Bluebell's room, 
hair-brusli in hand, as if disposed for a 
cozy confab. But that employment, so pro- 
vocative of feminine disclosures, appeared 
futile this night, and the raven and chest- 
nut coils were brushed to the sheen of a 
bird's wing ere CecU had discovered what 
she had come for. 

At last, under cover of lighting her 
candle, she said, with a disarming smile, 
— "You are very reserved. Bluebell. 
May I guess what Lubin said to you in 
the Humber, to-day?" 

" I dare say you can," said the other, 
simply. "He will forget all about it 
soon, I trust." 

"Do you mean you gave him no 
hope?" a suspicion of Lilla's veracity 
mingling with her disappointment. 

*' Certainly not," with great energy. 

"But why?" asked Cecil, with asperity. 



Bluebell turned her melancholy eyes 
full upon her, and the two rivals gazed 
steadily at each other. Then Cecil's head 
was impatiently flung back, her level eye- 
brows went down, and, without further 
remark, she rose and left the room. 





CHAPTER HI. 

DID YOU PROPOSE THEN? 

A lover came riding by a while ; 
A wealthy lover was he, whose smile 
Some maids would value greatly. 

MoBE Bab Ballads: 

The summer had not been a very gay 
one. The heat was so intense, as ta 
throw languor on the garden and croquet- 
parties, which replaced the winter ball& 
and sleigh drives. Thunder was in the 
air, and growled and muttered around; 
but the joyfully-hailed clouds floated 
away without affording a drop of rain ; or 
if one black flying monster poured itself 
like a water-spout on the parched city, 
laying the flowers with its violence, the 
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thirsty earth licked it up, scarce leaving a 
trace. Summer lightning quaked in long 
sheets over the horizon; the geese were 
lying dead on the common from drought ; 
and the restless night was haunted by the 
tramp of straying horses on the lyooden 
side-walks. 

"Round trips'' were advertised in all 
the papers, and brackish bathing-places on 
the St. Lawrence were already crowded. 
The Saguenay and Marguerite rivers had 
carried off their fishing votaries, the black 
fly worked its wicked will at Tadousac, 

where the "property" whale of the 

hotel had already been seen spouting, 
according to the waiter as he attended at 
the matitudinal tahle-cPhdte. At any rate, 
seals might be seen with the naked eye, 
and shot, too, by a wary seal-slayer in a 
boat. Two such trophies were already in 
the hotel, affording unlimited excitement 
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to the visitors, who, indeed, were some- 
what in need of extraneous amusement, 
for the only resource the place could 
boast was pulling a boat against the 
strong tide of the two rivers meeting, 
with the alternative of a garment-rending 
scramble in the woods, a prey .to the 
nipping fly, p.nd coming sometimes in 
undesired proximity to a wild cat. 

Twice a week the Quebec boats, with 
Saguenay trippers, chiefly Americans, 
halted at the hotel for an hour or two, and 
turned in their freight, who invariably 
commenced dancing to the more amiable 
than tuneful strains of an amateur per- 
former in the public drawing-room. 

This pleasure was partaken of quite as 
^^ sadly" as if they were our own unfrisky 
compatriots ; but it passed the time, and 
the males still further diversified it by 
'^ smiling " at the bar. 
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The RoUestons, vacillating between 
Tadousac, the Falls, a trip in the " Algo- 
ama," and a journey to Boston, their large 
party being an objection to each and all, 
were finally attracted by an advertisement 
of a fishing-lodge to be let or sold on Rice 
Lake. 

This would be a pied d terre for dis- 
posing of the impedimenta of the family — 
governess and children — during the hot 
months, leaving the others at liberty for 
flying excursions. The price was so ridi- 
culous that Colonel RoUeston bought it 
outright, jestingly saying to Lola that it 
should be her marriage portion. 

There had been a croquet-party at "The 
Maples," but nearly every one was gone 
except two or three who were remaining 
for dinner. Among these, with a move- 
ment of vexation, Cecil observed Major 
Fane, her father's persistent encourage- 
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ment of whom began to cause her serious 
uneasiness. Why, this was the second 
time within four days he had been asked 
to dine ! " Can he possibly have spoken 
to papa first ? " thought she. " It is just 
the sort of matter-of-fact thing he would 
do." Revolving it over, she walked slowly 
towards her step-mother, who was revelling 
in a packet of English letters just received, 
and began reading out portions to Cecil, 
who listened absently at first, till a passage 
in one of them, fi'om circumstances, arrested 
her attention. 

It was from a cousin of Mrs. RoUeston's, 
and chiefly related to her only daughter, 
who was heiress to a considerable pro- 
perty. This child had always been back- 
ward and excitable, and apparently in- 
capable of the fatigue of study. The 
letter went on to say that Evelyn was 
developing a passion for music, even 
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attempting to compose, and that the writer 
desired to find a good musician to reside 
with them, who should be also young and 
cheerfiil, and likely to tempt her on in 
other branches of education as well. 

"Mrs. Leighton is exactly describing 
Bluebell," said Cecil, quietly. 

" Oh ! and she would suit them so per- 
fectly. I wonder if it would ^o ! Bluebell 
will be crazy with delight, she has such a 
wish to see England ; but I doubt if her 
mother would part with her to such a 
distance." 

Cecil despised herself for saying, — "If 
you were to put it very strongly to Mrs. 
Leigh, and show her the advantages to her 
daughter, — ^for they are rich as Croesus, and 
would pay anything for a fancy, — surely 
she would not stand in her way." 

Mrs. RoUeston was meditating, and 
answered, rather inconsequently, — " I feel 
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greatly interested in Bluebell. I think 
she is very conscientious and right-minded. 
Mr. Vavasour never comes here now ; and 
I am sure she has never encouraged him 
since I gave her a hint on the subject." 

Cecil remembered the scene in the 
Humber, and Bluebell's suggestively-con- 
scious face that evening, so did not rate so 
highly the heroism of her friend. But the 
stragglers now drew round them, and they 
went in to prepare for dinner. 

Cecil had also kept Lilla Tremaine, for 
latterly she had shrunk from a tHe-drt^e 
with Bluebell, who, sensible of their 
estrangement, yet sadly acquiesced in it, 
as her new-born suspicions had been, 
strengthened by seeing Cecil receive a 
letter in Bertie's handwriting. 

Lilla, who could not forget the tahleait 
vivant she had witnessed, was continually 
persecuting her hapless victim with innu- 
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endoes and allusions, whose anger and 
powerlessness to exculpate herself gave an 
additional zest to the amusement. There- 
fore, finding this young lady was to 
remain the evening, Bluebell took refuge 
in the school-room tea, and did not appear 
at dinner. 

Conversation fell on the new purchase, 
and their approaching departure for Rice 
Lake ; and, observing this did not appear 
to have a very exhilarating effect on the 
Major, Colonel Rolleston continued, — 
^^ When will you come down and see us. 
Fane ? We shall get very tired of our 
recluse life, and want some one to bring 
us the news." 

The Major's face brightened, but, steal- 
ing a glance at Cecil's, which only 
expressed consternation, it was speedily 
overcast, and he returned an evasive answer. 
Looking gloomily for the relief he expected 
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to discern in her countenance, he received 
a swift glance of gratitude, which uncom- 
plimentary graciousness completed his 
discomfiture. 

Soon after dinner some garrison duty 
summoned away Colonel Rolleston, and 
the others returned to the garden, where 
daylight struggled with the newly-risen 
moon. A soft breeze came up from the 
lake, reviving after the glaring day. Cecil 
was distraite and silent, so Lilla's vivacious 
tongue attracted around her the gentlemen 
of the group, and, without any effort of 
his. Major Fane found himself somewhat 
apart with Miss Rolleston. 

Though heart-whole when we first in- 
troduced him, he was now really in love 
with Cecil, — that is to say, he approved of 
and wished to marry her. 

As an eligible, many determined efforts 
had been made for his capture, and the 
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absence of any desire on her part to 
attract him gave first the feeling of 
security which soon led to a stronger one. 
If not pretty, she was graceful, especially so 
just now, he thought, in that unconscious, 
reflective attitude. 

Fane became nervous: it*wasn't often he 
got the chance of being alone with her, 
and she might immediately rejoin the 
others ; but just then Cecil, coming out of 
her reverie, looked up, and said, — ^^ Don't 
you want to smoke ? Not here, but come 
over to that summer-house where the 
children do their lessons." 

This proposal from the reserved Cecily 
who had lately been so conspicuously re- 
pellent ! He thought the change too good 
to be believed, and, without an idea of 
smoking, accompanied her to the arbour ; 
but she insisted on the ostensible motive 
of their going there being carried out. 
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'' Do you think, Cecil," said he, darting 
on his opportunity, **^ I want anything 
olse when I am alone with you ?" 

Fane had, as he thought, broken the 
ice ; but the next instant he was uncertain 
if she had heard or understood. A stray 
moonbeam showed him her face,: — ^it was 
very pale with a look of determination on 
it, and her eyes were bright and steady. 

'^Yes," said she, after a pause, '^ I am 
glad we are alone. Major Fane, I have 
known you such a long time, I want to 
ask a favour of you, and tell you a secret." 

The most confident lover might have 
found something ominous in these words. 
Fane felt as if he had made a false step ; 
l)ut he answered, stiffly, perhaps, — "You 
must have known me to very little pur- 
pose. Miss RoUeston, if you are not assured 
how gladly I would help or be of use to 
you in any way." 
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^^ Don't think me mad," cried the girl, 
impulsively ; ^^ but could you stay away — 
I mean, not come here quite so often." 

Fane was too much astonished to speak, 
and Cecil plunged desperately on. ^^ You 
have been so kind to me," she faltered, 
^^ I am afraid of its misleading papa, and 
his thinking that you have wishes and 
intentions — " 

^'That I might wish to marry you, 
Cecil ? Is that the misconception you are 
afraid of?" 

" Pray don't imagine I think so, but he 
might; and, oh! Major Fane, I care most 
deeply for some one whom I know would 
not be acceptable to papa. You, on the 
contrary, would be everything he could 
wish — don't you see ? the disappointment 
would make the other all the more ob- 
jectionable to him." 

" I do see my unenviable position," said 
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Fane, shortly, for it was bad enough to be 
thrown over himself without being ex- 
pected to be interested in a rival. " What 
do you wish me to do, Miss Rolleston ?" 

" To forget, if you can, every word I 
have said," cried Cecil, in an accds pf 
embarrassment now that she had done it, 
and the excitement was over. " What 
7nicst you think of me ! " 

Fane was silent for some time, for he 
was struggling with mortification. For- 
tunately for Cecil, he was a gentleman, 
or he might have revenged himself by 
assuring her she had totally mistaken 
his intentions. 

^^I can't under-value the sacrifice you 
ask of me," said he, presently. " I do not 
blame you, for you have never pretended 
to spare me any affection from the lover 
you are so true to. I hope he is worthy 
of it." 
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A pang seized her, as the doubt whether 
she was not throwing away true gold for 
counterfeit obtruded itself. " We are good 
enough for each other," said she, simply ; 
" but, at present, his prospects are so dis- 
couraging, that we are not even engaged." 
A curious expression passed over Fane's 
face. ^ ^ But I have money enough for both," 
pursued Cecil; "and if papa is not dazzled 
and attracted by more brilliant — by you, 
in short, he must see there is sufficient, 
and, if I remain firm, eventually consent.'^ 

Her extreme earnestness infected Fane 
too, and relieved the awkwardness of her 
strange appeal. 

"Still afraid of me!" said he, sadly. 
"My poor child! I fear there is trouble 
before you. Will it satisfy you if I get 
six months' leave, and go to England ? By 
that time, perhaps, your complications 
may have arranged themselves." 

VOL. II. E 
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Cecil's dark eyes beamed on him with 
the most speaking gratitude. " You are a 
true friend," cried she, warmly; "but how 
selfish and exacting of me to banish you ! " 

" Oh, as to that," said he, with a short 
laugh, " I shall not dislike it. I should 
have got away long ago if I had known 
what I do now." 

Nothing a woman detests . so much as 
friendship from the man she cares for; and 
yet she always oflFers it to the suitor she 
rejects. 

" I never thought you would care really," 
said she, softly. " I hope I have not lost 
my friend by putting too much confidence 
m him. 

" I ought to thank you for your honesty," 
said he, with a reaction to bitterness ; and 
they rose and returned to the others, met 
by many a significant look and shrug. 
Fane observed it, and determined to go. 
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He was in no humour to be watched 
and commented on as a suitor of Cecil's. 
His dog-cart hadn't come, but he lit a 
cigar, and walked to meet it. '^' So that's 
settled," thought he., "And now the sooner 
I get out of this horrid country the better. 
I wish I hadn't refused a share of that 
moor; I should have been, just in time 
ibr it. Well, she is a nice girl — far too 
good for that scamp, Du Meresq. I might 
have suspected what was going on there. 
Poor child ! what a life he will lead her if 
it comes off ; but most likely it won't. It 
must be Du Meresq ; for, though I was 
evidently meant by the Colonel, I re- 
member that Madame never seemed espe- 
<5ially pleased to see me." 

How unfeeling women are ! Cecil forgot 
her remorse at Fane's disappointment in 
^xultatior at having so successfully re- 
moved a serious obstacle from her path, 
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and her eye sparkled with wicked amuse- 
ment as she noticed the marked coldness 
of Mrs. Rolleston's manner, due to her 
supposed flirtation with the Major. 

The Colonel, too, who returned shortly 
afterwards, glanced round and inquired 
for Fane. 

" Gone, I think," said Cecil, innocently ; 
and he also threw upon her a look of 
gloom and reproach. No engaged young 
lady coidd be gayer than Cecil the rest 
of the evening. She became the life of 
the party, would keep everybody as late 
as possible ; and certainly more than one 
shared the opinion of Mrs. Rolleston, 
whom her daughter mischievously tried to 
confirm in it, that the arbour had been 
the scene of a proposal and acceptance. 

As the elder lady was slowly undressing 
that night, Cecil, still with the same pro- 
voking brightness on her face, peeped in. 
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" Are you sleepy, mamma ? " 

There was something in her manner 
that brought Mrs. RoUeston's annoyance 
to the culminating point. She thought 
the faithless damsel had come to announce 
her engagement, and demand sympathy 
and congratulations. So, with a view to 
arresting any aggressive gush, she said, 
with some asperity, — " I am glad you 
have come, for I wanted to tell you, Cecil, 
how bad it looked your walking off in 
that way with Major Fane." 

" I suppose it was rather strong," said 
the girl, coolly ; ^^ but I like him so much. 
I had no idea he was so nice." 

Mrs. RoUeston took refuge in the ill- 
assumed dignity of rising anger. 

" I suppose, mamma, he is very well 
off ? Papa often wonders that he goes 
soldiering on." 

" Really, Cecil, whatever your specula- 
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tions may be, it was not a delicate act, 
sitting apart with him for half-an-hour in 
a dark arbour." 

"I thought he might proj)Ose/' — MrSr 
Rolleston's face expressed, ''Are you mad?'* 
— " or give me a chance somehow of say- 
ing what I wanted tb. And, what 's more," 
she continued, " I am not certain whether 
he meant to, or not. To be sure, I didn't 
give him much time." 

" Did you propose, then ? Cecil, if you 
don't wish me to disbelieve my own senses^ 
tell me at once what you were about in 
the summer-house." 

" Refusing eight thousand a year," wa& 
the short reply. 

« 

A puzzled, not unpleased expression,^ 
was dawning. " I thought you said he 
did not propose ? " 

"Well, no; honestly, he didn't. We 
had a little conversation, and the upshot 
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wasj he has promished to go to England 
for six months." 

Mrs. RoUeston was not a proud woman, 
and the relief was so great, that she folded 
Cecil in a silent embrace. 

" Perhaps, mamma," continued the girl, 
demurely, ^^ you won't think it necessary 
to mention this to papa. It wouldn't be 
fair to betray Major Fane ! " 

Mrs. Rolleston was only too convinced, 
and replied, " that she should consider it 
Cecil's secret, and say nothing about it.'' 
Whereupon the damsel ran merrily oflF, 
humming the air, '' I told them they 
needn't come wooing to me." But, arrived 
in her own room, her evanescent high 
spirits vanished, and a bitter and clear- 
sighted mood succeeded. "Bertie," she 
thought, "your evil influence is over us 
all. Mamma, till now the truest of step- 
mothers, is only thinking of ensuring you 
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my fortune. I disoblige papa, send away 
a true love, hate Bluebell for her too 

attractive soft eyes, am harassed by doubts 
even of you — is it worth it? I might 
yet recall Lucian Fane ; he is very calm, 
and would not expect too much. What 
folly! No, if I am to be miserable, it 
must be my own way, with the only man 
who interests me heart and soul. I suppose, 
if we marry, I may reckon on one year of 
happiness, though hardly any one who 
knew Bertie would expect him to be con- 
stant even for that time. But by then 
I should have got immense influence, for, 
though I am not clever and attractive like 
him, I have, far more will, and, in the long 
run, it is character more than talent that 
shapes our life. If Bluebell would only 
go to England ! " 

Then she detached from the wall and 
began to pack up a little possession that 
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always travelled with her. It was only 
an old print of a cavalier, and no one but 
Cecil had observed that a twin soul 
to Bertie's looked out of its dreaming 



eyes. 




CHAPTER IV. 
Lyndon's landing. 

All the fairy crowds 

Of islands that together lie 

As quietly as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds. 

Unknown. 

Bluebell had begun to feel herself in a 
false position. Freddy's lessons were, of 
course, a farce ; and Cecil now seemed 
never to care to practise with her. Miss 
Prosody, with every hour of the day 
marked out for herself and pupils, made 
sarcastic reflections on her want of oc- 
cupation; but, unhappy though she was, 
she could npt make up her mind to leave 
the RoUestons, and thus dissever the chief 
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link with Bertie. Besides, she had heard 
(a piece of information derived fr'om Fleda) 
that he was shortly expected to join them 
at Rice Lgike. Therefore, when Mrs. Rol- 
leston unfolded the project of sending her 
to England to cultivate the musical pre- 
dilections of Evelyn Leighton, Bluebell 
showed such repugnance to the scheme, that 
Mrs. Rolleston did not press it further; 
and, though surprised, being personally 
indiflFerent, soon dismissed it from her 
thoughts, with an inward comment that 
girls never knew their own minds a 
month together. 

Cecil, however, marvelled at her mother'^ 
want of penetration, and could not refrain 
from increased coolness to Bluebell. 

White horses were curling the broad 
waters of Ontario, as the huge river- 
steamer " St. Michael " was getting up 
the steam for its run to Quebec ; and. 
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from the crowd on the wharf waiting 
to embark, it might be surmised that even 
the sofas in the saloon would be at premium 
for sleeping berths. The RoUestons were 
surrounded with acquaintances, either going 
themselves or seeing others off, till the bell 
rang, when there was a rush to the tug, 
and the big paddle-wheels got in motion. 
The children ran up and down the long, 
narrow saloon on to the decks at each end, 
while Miss Prosody was vainly trying to 
wrest the key of a sleeping-berth from the 
purser, who, .the supply not being equal 
to the demand, was having rather a hot 
time of it. 

"Two double cabins," cried Colonel 
RoUeston, presently; " the rest must have 
berths in the ladies' cabin, ai;d trouble 
enough to secure that. However, here 
^u:e the keys. How shall we divide ? " 

"Shall Estelle and Lola sleep in the 
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wide lower berth of one cabin, and I in 
the upper ? " said Cecil. 

" And we must take Freddy, I suppose ?"^ 
said Mrs. RoUeston ; " and Miss Prosody, 
Bluebell, and Fleda, go to the ladies^ 
cabin." 

" Oh, Cecil ! " cried Lola, as they un- 
locked their domicile off the saloon, " what 
a little — ^little bed ! If you turn, you '11 
tumble into ours ; and how will you get 
up ? Won't I catch your foot ! " 

" No bath ! " exclaimed Estelle ; " only 
two small basins ! And what a looking- 
glass ! it makes one squint ! " 

^'It is better than the ladies' cabin,'' 
said Fleda, dolefully, "with the stewardess 
sitting there, and two or three sick-looking 
people, and the berths all open like the 
shelves of a bookcase." 

"It is only for one night," said Cecil. 
" We land at Coburg to-morrow afternoon. 
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Look! the waiters are laying the long 
tables for luncheon, or dinner I suppose 
it is. Come out on the deck till it is 
ready. Oh, dear! there is not a patch 
of shade left for us. How they over- 
crowd these boats." 

"There's a gentleman holding his 
umbrella over Bluebell/' said Lola. 

Cecil's eyes opened in some amazement. 
She would have thought it rather imper- 
tinent in a stranger ojffering such familiar 
accommodation, but Bluebell availed her- 
self of it with the frankest nonchalance^ 
and, in the conversation that ensued, lost 
her place in the first rush of diners, who, 
at the ringing of the bell, instantly occu- 
pied every vacant chair. 

" They seem to be having a very good 
time," observed Fleda, who had picked up 
some Americanisms. 

Somewhat aghast at his daughter's 
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precocity, the Colonel stepped out on the 
deck, and, with grave dignitj^, offered 
Bluebell his arm to conduct her to his 
seat, which, quite unconscious of his dis- 
approbation, she accepted with civil in- 
difference. 

And the young subaltern lit a cigar to 
console himself for the withdrawal of the 
clear blue eyes that looked so deep under - 
' the shadow of the umbrella, and tried to 
find as much piquancy in the "funny 
book " he- had recently purchased at the 
St. Michael's book-stall, while the good 
ship went ploughing on, past wooden 
villages, brown houses picked out with 
white, and perhaps here ai;d there a little 
orange-frocked child giving a character- 
istic dash of colour. 

Then, as the sun sank lower, the most 
gorgeous hues came into the sky. But, 
while every one was on deck gazing on its 
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almost tropical vividness, a film stole 
between, a shivering dampness pervaded 
the air, and soon a dense fog drove the 
chagrined passengers back into the saloon. 

The captain went to his bridge, and 
the tea-bell rang soon after. People were 
beginning to talk sociably to their neigh- 
bours, and a mild hilarity reigned, when a 
violent concussion, followed by a sudden 
cessation of the paddles, caused a general 
rush fi:om the table. 

Bluebell, in the act of receiving a 
second supply of coffee, was aroused from 
her immediate bewilderment by a scalding 
douche down her neck — the waiter, a 
young German, with heart disease painted 
on his livid lips and pasty complexion, 
having held the coffee-pot suspended topsy- 
turvy for an instant, and then fallen in a 
fit on the floor. 

All the men had crowded on deck, and 
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it soon became known that they had run 
into a log raft, which, though no lives 
were lost, had been nearly swamped, and 
much injured by the collision. The ^' St. 
Michael," too, had received a bulge, 
which rendered a little tinkering at the 
first port desirable. 

The first alarm of the passengers being 
lulled, and the panic having subsided into 
the excitement of a danger passed, public 
interest became concentrated on the young 
waiter, who still lay in a death-like swoon, 
.till, eventually resuscitated by means of 
one of the numerous little brandy-flasks 
that popped out firom sympathetic female 
bags, he was borne off by his napkin 
flapping fraternity to their crystal cave of 
tumblers. 

Little sleep did Cecil get on her narrow 
perch that night, for her sisters, in their 
dreams, were ever in a sinking ship, or 
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struggling in the foam-driven rapids. 
Even her heart beat quicker when the 
paddle-wheel suddenly ceased, and ominous 
voices, indistinctly heard, appeared in 
agonized consultation. A familiar sound 
of knocking and hammering, however, 
suggested that they must have put into 
port for the repairs determined on ; and, 
grasping her scanty complement of bed- 
clothes that were slipping to the floor, 
Cecil conveyed the re-assuring intelligence 
to her sisters, and they composed them- 
selves to sleep at last. 

Another day^s progress down the beau- 
tiful river, — narrow enough at intervals to 
see both shores, the Stars and Stripes in 
American villages, as well as the Union 
Jack in those of the "Dominion," as it is 
now called, — and then they entered among 
the thousand inlands of the great St. Law- 
rence. 
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Everybody was on deck watching their 
^changing shapes, some apparently all 
Tock, and others a bower of greenery, and 
admiring the skilful steering of the large 
vessel among them. Soon after noon the 
£rst rapid was shot, a bubbling, seething 
whirlpool, with clouds of white foam 
beaten up by the jagged teeth of the 
'Sunken rocks. 

Winding in and out among the islands, 
aOl late in the afternoon, they reached 
their port, and repaired to the hotel, to 
pursue the rest of their journey by land. 

A ricketty waggon — ^not an English 
hay-cart, but a spidery trap, with high 
wheels, so called — and a dilapidated buggy 
were placed at their disposal. Two 
children and the old nurse remained to 
follow in the coach, and the advance 
guard started, after ^n anxious consulta- 
tion as to whether the wheel of the buggy 
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could be trusted to revolve the twelve 
miles without dislocqition. 

The corduroy roads were in their usual 
inefficient state, — whole planks had dis- 
appeared in places, and were loose in 
others, — so locomotion became a series of 
jolts and bumps. The drivers wished to 
save two miles by crossing a river, and 
spoke confidently of a bridge, which, on 
arriving at, proved to be only some pieces 
of timber cast wholesale into it, some of 
them negligently nailed together. 

Mrs. RoUeston, who was not of an ad-^ 
venturous nature, though much advanced 
in that direction since her residence in 
Canada, wished to return, and go round ; 
but four miles lost was too serious a con- 
sideration ; so she shut her eyes, clutched 
her husband, and prayed audibly, as the 
driver, with a screech of encouragement 
to his cattle, after a few struggles and 
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flounders; landed the waggon on the 
opposite side. 

But Miss Prosody declared that the 
wheel of the buggy would certainly be 
torn off in the attempt, and, losing her 
usual prudery in terror, whipped off her 
stockings, and proceeded to wade, to tlie 
exposure of a very attenuated pair of 
oalves. 

Freddy and Lola hung upon Cecil, 
powerless with laughter, comparing her to 
the thin-legged aquatic birds in the Zoo ; 
but the Colonel, with rather a suspicious 
^ffaw, rushed to her aid, relieving her 
dfrom her hose, and, as she afterwards 
recollected in deep confusion, a pair of 
knitted garters. 

The buggy bumped over somehow, and 
ihey got en route again, the road winding 
ihrough woods golden in the setting sun. 
Occasionally a racoon, playing about the 
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trunks of trees, beguiled the loneliness of 
the way ; or a strange bird, with harsh 
note, but gay plumage, flashed across their 
track. Colonel RoUeston, however, was^ 
not so much entranced as his children at 
discovering that the road stopped at the^ 
hotel on the lake, not coming within half- 
a-mile of his new property, and that they 
must embark and cross over in boats to 
Lyndon's Landing, as it was called, after 
the former occupants. 

The evening was calm, and the sunset 
dyed their sail redly as it floated the 
barque lazily across the slumbering lake 
to their port at the bottom of a sloping 
lawn. The path, winding up hill, led 
them to a sylvan-looking lodge, where^ 
instead of a bell, hung a hunting-horn. 

Cecil executed a sonorous blast, but 
dropped it hastily, it being answered 
almost simultaneously by an ancient 
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menial left in charge. Their own ser- 
vants were coming on by coach, and they 
were much comforted by perceiving that 
this provident person had prepared a sub- 
stantial repast, combining supper and tea, 
in a small, snug room. 

The young people rushed about on a tour 
of inspection, and found plenty to satisfy 
their curiosity. , The hall, to begin with, was 
filled with trophies of the chase — antlers 
of moose, stuffed aquatic birds, Indian 
spears, and strange carving. A long, low, 
narrow room opened on it, in which were 
chairs of the weirdest description, fashioned 
out of boughs of the forest nailed together 
almost in their natural shapes. The late 
owner was a man of eccentric and various 
accomplishments, and his handiwork ap- 
peared in every detail of the house. 

Pictures from his brush were on the 
walls : of the lake in every mood — stormy 



and slumbering, golden sunsets, and tem- 
pest-torn clouds, a canoe stealing through 
the rice, a flight of wild ducks overhead, 
and one swirling down to the gun of its 
occupant ; again, the lake frozen over, and 
a sleighing party careering upon it. 

There was a screen of his carving, and 
two or three couches, the latter more 
comfortable than the rest of the furniture, 
being covered with moose and seal skins. 
Other skins were stretched on tlie floor. 
The table-legs, like the chairs, were made 
of fantastic branches of wood, having 
rather the effect of antlers when visible 
under the embroidered cloths, probably 
the production of the squaws in the Indian 
village. Mr. Lyndon was the architect of 
the villa itself, and his whimsical fancy 
came out in every detail. Long, rambling 
passages squandered space, while queer- 
shaped rooms appeared up and down steps, 
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and in unexpected places and corners, as 
if squeezed in by an afterthought, yet the 
humblest commanded a pretty view. 
Many of the ceilings and walls were 
decorated with Cupids, Mermaids, and 
Dryads carelessly painted in, apparently 
the resource of wet afternoons. 

Colonel Rolleston's voice summoned 
them from these attractive rooms to 
supper, and certainly the menu was varied 
enough to suit all tastes. 

Prairie-hens and snipe were flanked with 
Indian com, salsafy, maple sugar, and 
cocoa-nut cakes; tea at one end, and a 
dissipated-looking bottle of " old rye " at 
the other. But hasty justice was done to 
this repast by Lola and Freddy, who were 
dying to go down to the landing, and 
witness the disembarkation of their sisters, 
and introduce them to their discoveries; 
so as soon as the boat was descried, they 
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flew down with Colonel Rolleston, waving 
a flag hastily caught up in the hall. 

Mrs. Rolleston and Cecil went to arrange 
the distribution of bed-rooms, the latter 
choosing for herself a queer little triangular 
nook in a gable. Perhaps she perceived 
that a room of less modest proportions 
would inevitably have to be shared with 
Bluebell. It might have been a watch- 
tower from the extent of its view, which 
swept the lake up to the Indian village. 

The children below were full of the 
stories the boatmen had told them. That 
black island there was called " Long 
Island," and the other, with scarcely any 
trees, ^^ Spate" or " Spirit Island," because 
it was the burying-ground of the Indians. 
Another was ^^ Sheepback," from its shape, 
and full of poisoned ivy, which, if acci- 
dentally touched, infected the blood, and 
caused swelling like erysipelas. 
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The younger ones, with Cecil and 
Bluebell, were too restless to stay in the 
lamp-lit room they had supped in, but 
wandered about, finally settling in the 
long drawing-room, where they could 
watch from the windows the moon silvering^ 
the lake, and the antlered furniture throw- 
ing strange shadows on the floor. 

Then Bluebell sang the ^^ Lorelei," and 
Cecil invented legends for the lake, till, 
their rooms being at last prepared, the 
old nurse swooped down on her charges, 
and bore them away from the domain of 
Undines to that of Nod. 

Colonel RoUeston had soon exhausted 
the resources of his new purchase, and 
duck-shooting having not yet begun, he 
went down to Quebec, taking Cecil with 
him, for an excursion up the Saguenay. 
She was rather unwilling to go, for, though 
the elders got tired of a place without 
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roads, she "was perfectly content to be all 
day long in her canoe, fishing, sketching, 
reading, or picnicing with the children 
on the islands. But perhaps her strongest 
reason for not wishing to absent herself 
was the continual expectation of Du 
Meresq's appearance. 

They had had no tidings of him since 
they had settled at the lake ; but nearly 
all Bertie's advents were sudden and 
without warning. From her nook in the 
gable she commanded the hotel landing, 
and few boats left it without being re- 
connoitred through CeciPs binocular. 

But then the Colonel wanted a com- 
panion, and was convinced it would be 
d elightful for Cecil ; so she prepared to go 
with well-assumed expressions of pleasure, 
devoutly hoping that no such contretemps 
as Bertie wasting any days of his leave by 
coming in her absence might befall. 
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To be sure, as she was in correspondence 
with him, nothing, apparently, was easier 
than to mention her intended trip, which, 
of course, would prevent his choosing that 
time to come to the lake ; but it happened 
that Cecil had written last, and since a 
certain fatal speech, which even now mad- 
dened her to remember, she had been very 
particularly careful to let him make all 
the running. Still, not wishing to be left 
in the dark should he arrive during her 
absence, she said, carelessly, — ^^I hope, 
mamma, you will write now and then, and 
let us know how you are getting on in 
this dear little place." 

" Really," returned Mrs. Rolleston, 
smiling, no arriere pensee having struck 
her,—" I more depend on hearing from you. 
Bluebell can write her fishing experiences, 
and how often they have tea on the 
islands ; but all I expect to do is to travel 



over a good deal of my point-lace flounce 
before you return." 

While Cecil went away to put on her 
travelling dress, as sometimes happens, 
the true bearing of the speech flashed on 
her J and when her step-daughter returned, 
arrayed en voyageuse, Mrs. Rolleston con- 
sideratejy remarked, — " How dull I shall 
be without you ! I think I '11 write to 
Bertie "; and the quick, gratefiil glance 
of inteIHgence in Cecil's eyes encouraged 
her to say much more in that letter than 
she would otherwise have done. 




CHAPTER V. 

CALF LOVE. 

I gat my death frae twa sweet een, 
Twa lovely een o' bonnie blue ; 
'Twas not her golden ringlets bright, 
Her lips like roses wet wi' dew — 

Her graceful bosom lily white — 
It was her een sae bonnie blue. 

Scotch Song. 

The arrival of the RoUeston family created 
a good deal of interest in the limited 
society of the lake, and not entirely of 
a firiendly nature. Needless to say, the 
adolescent members of it were all more or 
less engaged to each other, which, being 
rather the result of propinquity than 
uncontrollable preference, the maidens 
noticed with angry surprise the admi- 
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ration excited in the bosoms of their 
swains by the apparition of Bluebell on 
their hitherto uninvaded waters. Alec 
Gough and Bernard Lumley, both morally 
placarded "engaged," having, as a matter 
of course, plighted their troth to two 
neighbouring fledglings, were wild for an 
introduction ; and no sooner did Bluebell's 
canoe leave Lyndon's Landing, than two 
corresponding ones were sure to shoot out, 
apparently actuated by the same persuasion 
that there was no more likely place for a 
fish than the snag round which she was 
trolling, and ready to gaff a muskallonge, 
or help land an obdurate bass, if occasion 
offered. 

Any such incident might have com- 
menced an acquaintance, were it not that 
Miss Prosody, with a boatful of children, 
was never far off, and had a scaring and 
terrifying effect. 
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Bluebell rather despised very young 
men. Still, she was not insensible to 
admiration, and was quite aware of these 
two young aborigines following in her wake 
as surely as a gull in that K)f a vessel. 

One day Alec Gough was able to render 

her some slight assistance, her line being 

obstinately entangled in the snag; but 

Miss Prosody sternly brought up the 

boatman to complete the service, and 

bowed off the interloper with such extreme 

severity, that Bluebell could not resist 

I 
bestowing a coquettish and dangerously 

grateful glance, which set his heart 

bumping, and instantaneously obliterated 

the image of his sandy-haired little love. 

It was too bad of Alec, for he had been 

engaged a year, and had already cleared 

(he was a lumberer) space enough in th^ 

backwoods to start a farm, and he was 

now on a short visit to his betrothed to 
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report progress and pursue his suit. So 
he had no business to get his heart en- 
tangled with the line, and his legitimate 
affections disengaged with the string he 
was clearing, under Circe's azure eyes; 
and why need he, in that tactless manner, 
talk of her at tea as '^ The Lady of the 
Lake " ? which, if such a senseless so- 
briquet was worth halving at all. Miss 
Janet Cameron considered she had an 
indisputable right to, for could she not 
row, swim, dive, and paddle with the best? 
Then again, after tea, he actually stole 
out in his canoe, muttering something 
about " looking for ducks," to which Ber- 
nard Lumley gallantly remarked that he 
^' needn't leave home to find them." He 
certainly did take a gun, but was also 
provided with a little flageolet, the com- 
panion of his lonely life in the woods; 
and waiting till nightfall, by the light 
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of a waning moon, this absurd and re- 
prehensible young lumberer paddled 
Tiimself off to Lyndon's Landing. 

There he carefully reconnoitred the 
liouse, wondering which could be Blue- 
bell's casement. The insensible building 
afforded no hint, so he pulled out his 
*^^ howling stick," as Bernard called it, 
and timorously breathed forth a lay of 
love, which certainly must have been 
&st cousin to the one that encompassed 
the extinction of the cow. 

The inmates were apparently asleep, 
and Alec, getting bolder, played every 
suggestive air he could think of. I don't 
know whether he expected Bluebell would 
open the window and enter into conver- 
sation ; but, in point of fact, the lattice 
under which he was serenading was Mrs. 
RoUeston's, who, not particularly expect- 
ing any lovers, was sleeping the sleep 
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of the just far too soundly to be disturbed 
by it. 

There being no policeman to direct 
him to " move on," Alec continued his 
dismal repertory till he was tired, and 
then paddled oflF, not wholly discouraged, 
as he hoped that Bluebell, though she 
woidd make no sign, might have been 
secretly listening to, even watching him,, 
and conscious of the admiration he sought 
to convey. 

The Lake families called within the next 
few days. Bluebell did not appear when 
the Camerons, mother and daughter^ 
came; and, as Mrs. Rolleston happened 
to say her daughter was away, they were- 
quite mystified as to whom the dangerous^ 
stranger coidd be. Then Coey and 
Crickey Palmer came with their mother'^ 
cards ; and as at that time Bluebell was 
present, reading to Mrs. Rolleston, they 
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naturally took her for one of the 
daughters, and made acquaintance after 
the manner of girls; ai;id, I have no 
doubt, had Bluebell committed a murder 
and absconded next day, either of these 
young ladies could have given a more 
complete and accurate description of her 
person than detectives are generally fur- 
nished with. Notwithstanding the reluc- 
tant admiration that the inspection re- 
sulted in, Coey (Berngucd's affianced) 
heroically hoped, as she rose to take 
leave, that Miss RoUeston would spend 
the afternoon and stay to tea the follow- 
ing day. 

Mrs. RoUeston glanced at Bluebell, who 
was rather dimpling at the prospect of 
a change, and carelessly replied that " her 
daughter was at Tadousac, but that her 
young friend Miss Leigh would be very 
happy." 
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I suppose she was, for she certainly 
was rather solicitous about her toilette for 
the occasion— only an innocent brown- 
holland dress ; but two hours were spent 
in knotting up some wicked blue bows* 
for throat and hair, and re-trimming her 
^psy hat with the same shade. It is, 
of course, an undoubted fact that women 
dress for their own satisfaction only, 
and in accordance with their instincts- 
of "the true and the beautiful"; so it 
would be mere hypercritical carping ta 
suspect coquetry of lurking in the deft 
folds of that unpretending blue ribbon,, 
or that in the face of her grande pctssion 
for Du Meresq, she could for a moment 
occupy herself with the foolish admiration 
of Alec and Bernard. 

Well, Bluebell is our heroine, and we 
must make the best of her, — to some 
people admiration never does come amiss j 
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and if a demure cmllade can play the 
mischief with the too inflammable of the 
rougher sex, I don't know who is to be 
held accountable except the father of lies. 

" Palmer^s Landing " was a less original 
building than Lyndon's, but on a more 
accessible side of the lake. The estab- 
lishment and furniture were of the rough- 
and-ready order. When a too indejpendent 
help, finding her mistress didn't suit, gave 
herself an hour's warning, and went up 
North, Coey or Crickey would resignedly 
cook the family meals till an opportunity 
arrived to get another; and as, in addition 
to these occasional calls upon them, they 
were their own dressmakers, they had less 
time to get discontented with the monotony 
of the lake than might otherwise have 
been the case. 

Bluebell was taken round by the two 
girls to visit their garden and poultry- 
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yard. The latter was a source of profit, as 
theyv suppKed the house, and drove hard 
bargains with their mother for the chickens 
and eggs. She also was shown their own 
room, and the rose-wreathed, green tarle- 
tane, which Miss Crickey explained with 
conscious pride she was to wear at a city 
assembly next week. " I am to stay with 
my uncle — ^he has a large dry-goods store 

at . , but he lives on Brock." She was 

also warned off trespassing by the full 
account of Coey's engagement, and by that 
time Bernard had arrived to escort the 
girls for a ramble in the woods. 

Crickey, on the principle of doing as 
she would be done by, marched Bluebell 
on in front, so that the others might linger 
behind, and make love upon the usual 
pattern. It was customary at the lake for 
suitors to tuck their fiancees under their 
arm, and cast incessant sheep's-eyes at 
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them: mucli converisation was not de 
rigueur. 

Bernard, however, was somewhat dis- 
contented } he thought there were innumer- 
able opportunities for that kind of thing ; 
so his eyes wandered from the face of his 
love to Bluebeirs round waist and waving 
hair. Instead of incessantly squeezing her 
arm, he barely held it, and finally dropped 
it to remove a briar from the skirt of his 
distractor. 

Bluebell smiled with her big blue eyes 
perhaps more gratefully than the service 
demanded, which encouraged the youth 
to commence conversation. The few plati- 
tudes he attempted might have been the 
most sparkling wit from the animation 
with which they were received. Surprised 
to find himself so agreeable, he lingered 
by her side. Crickey, expecting him every 
minute to fall back, remained by Bluebell ; 
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SO poor Coey trudged behind, and began 
to experience what jealousy was. 

After a while, the others tried to bring 
her into the conversation by appeals to her 
opinion ; but Coey was not to be so easily 
propitiated, and returned austere answers. 

Then Bernard, thinking he might as 
well be hung for a sheep as a lamb, became 
all the more engrossed with his captivator j 
and it was in a tone of strong discontent 
that he exclaimed, as they were return- 
ing, — "Why, there's Alec and Janet 
Cameron coming down to the house ! " 

Their unexpected arrival was rather a 
relief to the Palmer girls; Bluebell only 
saw more mischief before her; but Bernard's 
impatience at the sight of Alec, whose 
motive for coming he easily guessed, was 
quite undisguised. ^ 

The latter accounted for himself by 
saying " that Janet wished to make Miss 
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EoUeston's acquaintance, and, therefore^ 
he had accompanied her." 

" Oh, I am not Miss RoUeston," said 
Bluebell ; "I am the governess." 

"I have had the advantage of seeing 
the governess," said Alec, demurely, '^ and 
she is old enough to be your mother." 

^^But I am the musical one, and 
Freddy is my pupil entirely." 

^' Are you really?" said he, brighten- 
ing. ^^ Then you like music ? " 

"I am sure that is not a necessary 
consequence," said Bluebell, rather mys- 
tified by the meaning tone of his voice ^ 
but Alec, believing she had heard hia 
nocturnal serenade, and assuming a secret 
understanding on the strength of it, 
lingered by her side talking in an under- 
tone — really about nothing in particular ; 
for, like most spoony boys, he trusted 
more to his eyes than his tongue. Still 
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it had all the eflfect of a flirtation ; and 
when the girls went upstairs to prepare 
for tea, Bluebell found herself quite out 
of court without the support of the other 
sex. Coey was already turned into a 
very belligerent little ring - dove, and 
Janet watched her askance, for she had 
never before known Alec so keen about 
partaking of tea at Palmer's Landing. 
Crickey, whose feelings were not so 
powerftdly engaged, supplied her with 
toilette requisites, and such conversation 
as hospitality demanded. 

Bluebell was rather flattered by the 
apprehension she excited, and, with mis- 
chievous ostentation, produced from her 
pocket a weapon of war in the shape of a 
blue ribbon, and began weaving it into 
her chestnut fuzz, too naturally wavy and 
long to require frkettes. Coey, who was ' 
rather pretty in the white kitten style, had 
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sparse pale hair, never properly combed 
over her " water fall," as she called it, 
which obtruded itself like a crow's-nest. 
This attractive peculiarity was more ap-^ 
parent than ever to-day, the frizette having 
been caught by a bough in the woods. 

Bluebell observed that her decorative 
preparations were restricted to a dab 
of violet-powder on her nose, and a slight 
application of lip-salve. " I can't let her 
go down such a figure," thought she, 
*^ though she is dreadfully angry with 
me;" and, seizing a comb, began silently 
to efiect a reformation in Coey's cheve- 
lure. 

".Oh, thank you," said the other, dis- 
tantly. "Isn't it right? Never mind. 
Dressing is such a waste of time." 

"Hugger-muggering with Bernard is 
not, I suppose ?" thought Bluebell, reso- 
lutely continuing her task. 
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But it was Janet's turn to be angry, 
when, at tea that evening, utterly ob- 
livious of the vacant chair next herself, 
her faithless swain manoeuvred into one 
next Bluebell. 

^^Are you fond of music by moon- 
light?" he took the first opportunity of 
whispering. 

" I like it anywhere," replied she, inno- 
cently. " I can't say I ever heard it by 
moonlight." 

Much discomfited, Alec gazed incre- 
dulously, and then burst out laughing. 

Bluebell naturally inquired what she 
had said to amuse him ; but he evaded the 
question, as Janet was evidently listening. 
Later on, when the former was at the 
piano, and he pretending to turn over, 
he whispered, — ^^ I wonder under whose 
window I was making such a lovely noise 
the other night ? " 
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^^ How should I know ? And why did 
you do it?" 

"I wanted to give you a welcome to 
the Lake ; but perhaps I serenaded that 
vinegar-faced governess instead." 

Bluebell was playing rather a pathetic 
sonata; but the time got decidedly erratic, 
as she stared bewildered at Alec, and then 
went off into a fit of laughing. ^^How 
could you be such a goose? If Colonel 
RoUeston had been at home, he would 
have fired his ten-shooter at you." 

" Tell me which is your window," he 
whispered, "and I'll give you plenty^ of 
music by moonKght. I hope it is the one 
with the balcony." 

"Why?" 

" Because," said Alec, audaciously, 
"you would look so beautiful stepping 
out on it, like Julia in ^ Guy Mannering.' 
And we could talk, you know." 
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^* Very well," said Bluebell, who opined 
it was about time to shut him up. " Sup- 
pose we refer it to Miss Cameron. I under- 
stand your heart and accomplishments are 
all made over to her. Perhaps she would 
assist at the balcony scene ! " 

Alec bit his lip, and looked rather 
ashamed. Such a rebuff would not have 
embarrassed Bertie, nor awakened in him 
a slumbering conscience, as it did in this 
young lumberer, who was ridiculous enough 
to be in earnest in his infidelity. 

But Bluebell, knowing she had no 
quarter to expect from the girls if she 
returned to them now, was far from wish- 
ing to bring him to a sense of his duty 
before the evening was over, so smiled as 
engagingly as ever, and continued to ac- 
cept his attentions, till Janet, fizzing in 
high dudgeon, announced her intention of 
going home, which, of course, involved 
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the escort of her recreant young 
man. 

"Wait here a quarter of an hour/' 
whispered Alec to Bluebell, "and I will 
run back and row you home." 

" Gracious, no ! " said she, with rather 
the . sensations of a child who has been 
sent out to spend the afternoon and has 
misbehaved. " Here is Mrs. RoUeston's 
servant come for' me. Go back with 
Miss Janet and make it up, for I am 
never going to speak to you again," — and 
she turned away to make her adieux to 
Mrs. Palmer, a motherly-looking old lady, 
who had been nodding half asleep on the 
sofa all the time. 

*^ Such a charming musical evening — 

such a treat ! " said she, brisking up, and 

quite unaware of what had been passing 

round her the last two hours. 

" Miss Leigh was quite untireable," 
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sneered Janet. "One could not have 
asked her to exert herself so much." 

*^Must you really go?" interposed 
Crickey, fearing now the music was over 
the harmony might cease also. 

Bluebell pleaded a promise to return 
early. 

*^ I am sorry to be the means of taking 
away any attraction that might have 
induced you to stay," put in Janet, deter- 
mined to give her "one" before she 
went. 

" Thank you," said Bluebell, sweetly, 
declining to understand ; " but I could 
scarcely expect you to stay to amuse 



me." 



"That, I feel sure, would be quite 
out of my power!" said the other, 
bent on provocation; and Crick ey ner- 
vously dragged Bluebell away to get 
her hat. 
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Alec lingered till she was fairly oflF, 
fearing that Bemai'd would try and escort 
her home. He, however, was thoroughly 
svJky at the way Gough had monopolized 
Tier the whole evening, and was quite 
^s ready as Coey to pronounce her an 
arrant flirt ; which so mollified the latter, 
that when, a few days later, she and her 
;sister were asked to return Bluebell's visit 
at Lyndon's Landing, she accepted with- 
out the slightest hesitation, in a perfectly 
-charitable frame of mind. 

Alec and Janet, of course, quarrelled 
going home; but, it being not the first 
time by a good many, it blew over 
without a rupture, the gentleman, for the 
future, cautiously avoiding Bluebell's name, 
though he tried all he knew to meet her 
alone, in which respect Fortune did not 
favour him; and there being no more 
eflB,cient chaperons than children, with 



their sharp observaton and fatal habit 
of repetition, they might meet every day 
on the blue water without his obtaining 
more than a saucy glance or a few com- 
monplace words, which he woiJd try 
and put as much meaning into as he 
could. 





CHAPTER VI. 

THE PRINCE PHILANDER. 

A division of souls may take place without a word 
being exchanged. One is reminded of those mists that 
rise into a cool stratum of air soon to re-descend in 
flakes of snow. . . . . « 

Human Sadness. 

The day that the Misses Palmer were to 
spend at Lyndon's Landing turned to rain 
in the afternoon. The children had a 
half-holiday, and so the weather was a 
double misfortune; and after "What 
shall we do ? " had been asked in every 
minor key of querulous despondency, they 
eventually grouped themselves, some sit- 
ting, some lying, on buflfalo robes scattered 
on the floor, and demanded stories from 
the elder girls. From the darkness of the 
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sky, twilight had come earlier, and 
Freddy had closed the curtains, to give 
greater mystery to the fairy lore they 
were invoking. 

Previous to this they had had a grand 
dressing-up and a fancy hall. Crickey 
retained the turban and Indian table- 
cloth which had been her "make-up" a» 
an "Eastern Princess." Freddy was a 
wild beast ; and Lola, by dint of a long 
pair of military boots, seal-skin gloves, 
and "pretending very much," was "Puss 
in Boots." The old nurse's cap and 
spectacles were, with a peaked hat, the 
salient points of a " Mother Hubbard." 
But they were tired of it now, and no 
sound was heard except the sullen moan 
of the storm on the lake, and the voice of 
Bluebell, half-inventing and half-relating 
froni memory. 

" And so the Pi'incess remained in the 
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strong tower of the Giant Jealousy ; for 
though the doors were all open, and you 
would suppose she had nothing to do but 
walk out and be free, yet if she did get a 
Httle way some invisible power always 
drew her back again, after which the 
Giant seemed more tormenting than ever. 
For no one could really release her but 
the Prince Philander, whom she loved, 
and he only by remaining true to her * 
alone (which, perhaps, was not always the 
case, and that was how she had strayed 
into Castle Jealousy), and coming himself 
and overthrowing the Giant, who would 
then be instantly dissolved into smoke, 
and—" 

But the ultimate fate of the bewitched 
Princess was never knowii, the story being 
arrested by a shout from the children as 
they caught sight of a tall, dark figure, half- 
concealed by a carved screen, and even in 
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the dusk Bluebell discerned the expression 
of amused attention and half-satirical 
smile on his lips. 

" I saw him first ! " cried Lola, jumping 
about exultingly. " He has been standing 
there ever so long, but he made me a sign 
not to tell." 

" I wanted to hear Miss Leigh's story," 
interposed Bertie; "but it is only the 
plain Princesses that Giant gets hold of, 
and then the fairy Princes are too busy 
with the beauties ever to come and rescue 
^em ! " 

Bluebell was almost unnerved by the 
surprise of his unlooked-for appearance. 
A real Prince Philander had come at her 
invocation ; whether he was to overthrow 
the Giant, or strengthen his hands, re- 
mained to be proved. 

She had a dim impression of presenting 
him to the Misses Palmer with a mortified 
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recollection of her own absurd ^' make-up," 
and then sat down, quite faint from the 
uncontrollable beating of her heart. 

Perhaps it was to' relieve her he was so 
amiably making conversation with Coey 
and Crickey ; and exceedingly well they 
were getting on, she began to think, 
recovering rather rapidly when not the 
object of any particular attention. 

" And you have been shut up here all 
day without any exercise ? " she heard him 
say. " That 's very bad. Suppose we 
play hide-and-seek and run about all over 
the house"; and, clamorously supported 
by the children, the motion was carried, 
and the game commenced. 

Bluebell, who was under the influence 
of strong feeling, thought it most sickening 
folly, and wished that Mrs. RoUeston 
would come in and stop it ; but she was 
charitably reading to a sick fisherman 
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close by, and, perhaps, weather bound. 
Miss Prosody was taking a peaceful after- 
noon snooze; and if she did hear the 
scampering about the house, they were 
not unaccustomed sounds on a wet 
day. 

It had struck Bluebell that the game 
might have been a ruse of Du Meresq's 
to get a word with her in private ; ' but 
Estelle came up in fits of laughing, to tell 
her that Bertie and Crickey were hid 
together in the cupboard. This was too 
much, and she walked coldly downstairs 
and out of the game. 

Coey went in search of her sister, who 
bounded down directly after with a very 
red face; and soon Mrs. Rolleston came 
in, fiill of exclamations and inquiries. 

Du Meresq said, — ^ ^ He and Lascelles 
had got a week's leave, and had come 
to the hotel for some duck-shooting." 
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"And Cecil won't be back till Thurs- 
day,'' said Mrs. RoUeston, regretfully. 

The significance of this remark was not 
lost upon Bluebell, who stole a furtive 
glance at Bertie's face. 

" I thought I had got to an enchanted 
hall," said he. " I daren't wind the horn 
lest I should fall under the spell. The 
portal yielded to my touch, and I entered 
the first room, where conceive my surprise 
to see, fantastically dressed, and reclining 
in Eastern fashion on skins and cushions, 
a galaxy of beauty. They were silent, 
too, except one, who, in a hushed, myste- 
rious voice, was improvising an allegory.'^ 

"In short," said Mrs. RoUeston, in a 
matter-of-fact tone, "the children were 
dressed up and telling stories." She 
began to wonder where Miss Prosody 
could be. It was no use Bertie preju- 
dicing his chance with Cecil by getting 
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up an idle flirtation with these Lake young 
ladies, who were already blushing so 
ridiculously at him ; and would have been 
further confirmed in this conviction had 
she guessed that ten minutes ago he had 
tried to kiss one of them in a cupboard. 

She offered him a bed, but willingly 
accepted his excuse that Lascelles was all 
alone, and he had promised to go back, 
but would bring him to dinner next night. 
And then he went away through the rain, 
and Bluebell was left with her thoughts. 

Well, she had never pictured such a 
meeting as that ! And how disagreeable 
it had all been ! Of course she did not 
mind his not having paid her much* atten- 
tion before the children, who repeated 
everything; but to go on in that silly 
romping way with Crickey was ineffably 
disgusting ! She did not at all recognise 
it as poetical justice on her for tampering 
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with other people's lovers a few days 
before, but mentally denounced that young 
person as bold and unlady-like to the l^st 
degree. 

The evening continued so stormy, that 
Mrs. Rolleston kept the girls all night, 
and Bluebell, much against her will, had 
to entertain them ; ^ which was the more 
irksome as they were both expiring with 
curiosity about Bertie, and could talk of 
nothing but his extraordinary behaviour. 
Crickey hadn't even the sense to keep his 
impertinence in the cupboard to herself, 
and Bluebell, who had only suspected 
before, was provoked into the most tren- 
chant expressions of condemnation. 

*^ How could I help it ?" asked Crickey, 
indignantly. "How should I know he 
would be so impudent ?" 

" Why need you have got into the cup- 
board with him?" said Bluebell. "It is 
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just what you might have expected; in 
fact, it was inviting it." 

"It wasn't," said Crickey, almost cry- 
ing, for she had previously been inclined 
to take it as a tribute to her charms. 
^' Frqddy and Estelle had hid there before, 
and Captain Du Meresq said it was the 
best place in the house.'-^ 

" For that, no doubt," began the other. 
But Coey came to her sister's assistance 
with a Biblical allusion to the mote and 
the beam, and Bluebell saw that if per- 
sonalities were to be avoided, they had 
better go downstairs at once. So the 
party of ladies passed a quiet, sleepy 
evening, — Mrs. Rolleston mentally 
resolving not to encourage those girls 
about the house while Du Meresq was 
at the lake, and wishing she could ex- 
pedite Cecil's return. How much more 
danger there was from Bluebell she 
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never suspected, Bertie had been so very 
cautious. 

As they went up to bed, Crickey, who 
had become rather sobered by the dull 
evening, entreated Bluebell not to mention 
the cupboard scene in hide-and-seek, 
which was impatiently promised. To 
think that she should be asked to keep any 
girl's secret about Bertie! '^And now," 
thought the poor bewildered child, ^^it 
will be almost more difficult than ever to 
see him alone, and I must ask him if there 
is anything between him and Cecil." For 
that seed of bitterness sown by Lilla had 
borne "Dead Sea fruit"; and, much as 
she struggled against the hatefiil idea, it 
really seemed the only clue to Bertie's 
inconsistencies. 

The next day Mrs. RoUeston had some 
letters, and reading one attentively, she 
threw it over to Bluebell. "You didn't 
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seem to care for this some weeks ago, but 
you see you can think twice of it. I did 
write rather enthusiastically about your 
music, which really is too good to be 
wasted on my children, and the result 
is Mrs. Leighton is quite wild to have 
you." 

A singular expression flitted over the 
girl's face as she mechanically took the 
letter — it was only to gain time, she 
wasn't reading it; and the large salary 
and kind promises of a happy home took 
no effect on her mind. 

She was thinking of Du Meresq. Sup- 
pose he was only trifling with her, and 
all those warm protestations of affection 
were really to end in nothing ! She might 
even have to see him married to Cecil ! 
The thought was unendurable, yet it was 
possible ; and, if so, how could she remain 
with the RoUestons? And it would be 
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almoi^t as bad returning to the cottage, 
once ^^ so rich with thoughts o£ him.'' 
Chance had thrown Du Meresq again in 
her path, and she '^ was determined to find 
out the truth. Chance also oflfered her 
this retreat, which would put the ocean 
between them if he failed her, and 
then no distance could be too great for 
her wishes. 

^^ Can you give me till the mail after 
next to decide ? " said she, as she arrived 
• at this point of decision. 

" Oh, of course," said Mrs. RoUeston, 
smiling at the almost tragic tone of reso- 
lution in which it was uttered. "You 
will have to consult your mother, and she 
might not wish you to go to England. 
Why child, how pale you are ! " 

Bluebell forced a wintry smile and 
escaped, for a lump was rising in her 
throaty and she could not but remember 
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that she must expect no sympathy or 
support jfrom Mrs. RoUeston, who had once 
said, ^^It would be a most unsuitable 
connexion." She passed the day in 
reviewing the situation. This was the 
first time she had ever been called on to 
think seriously and painfully, and act for 
herself without a friendly word to support 
her. Perhaps Du Meresq's behaviour the 
day before had not a little braced her to 
the energetic course she determined on. 
It was, indeed, no easy task to extort 
from a man who professed so much the. 
simple question in black and white which 
could alone give value to his addresses. 
With no witnesses present, she had little 
doubt that he would be as ardent a lover as 
ever; but that would no longer satisfy her. 
She had arranged her plan, and relied on 
two feelers to settle the matter one way 
or the other. 
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The first was to repeat to Bertie what 
liilla had said about himself and Cecil, and 
ilien judge of the effect of her words. If 
unsatisfactory, she might tell him she was 
going to take a situation in England, ^^and 
if he makes no effort to stop that, it will, 
indeed, be over, and I will go," was the 
necessary conclusion, 

Du Meresq and his friend. Captain 
Lascelles, came to dinner. Were either to 
die, exchange, or marry, the other would 
doubtless feel much inconvenienced, not to 
«ay injured. In England, their hunters, 
rooms at Newmarket, stall at the Opera, 
or whatever would bear division, were 
all joint-stock affairs ; and either would, 
with perfect cordiality, have lent the 
other money, which a long unpaid trades- 
man would have found exceedingly hard 
to extract from him. 

Both were unquiet spirits in the regi- 
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ment, abhorring the monotony of drill and 
stables, and insatiable for leave. Yet on 
field-days, even their most pipe-clay of 
colonels admitted that there was no 
smarter turned out troop than Lascelles's, 
and no better squadron leader than 
Du Meresq. 

The party was so small at dinner that 
conversation became pretty general. Cap- 
tain Lascelles at first tried to be au mieux 
ynth the only yoimg lady present j but he 
didn't make much way, and began to think 
her rather stupid, and to wish that those 
lively girls his friend Bertie had told him 
of would swim or paddle themselves 
across. To Bluebell the evening was 
little short of purgatory. Never had she 
known Du Meresq so altered. Scarcely a 
sentence had passed between them, and 
his manner was conventional and guarded. 
Formerly he had been equally cautious in 
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public, yet they were always en rapport^ 
and some slight glance was certain to be 
exchanged in assurance of it. 

This night she knew firom internal 
consciousness that they were not, and 
that a palpable change had taken place. 
Her heroic resolutions of the morning 
passed away in inconsistent and im- 
potent longing for one word or gesture to 
break down this impenetrable wall that 
seemed to have arisen between them, and 
to recall the old happy love-making days. 
Mrs. Rolleston asked her to sing. A bird 
robbed of its nest could not have felt more 
disinclined, yet she would try, though heir 
voice sounded strange to herself, and was 
harsh and wiry. 

Du Meresq wondered what had jarred 
those silvery tones, and stolen the melody 
from the voice he had once thought almost 
seraphic. Music, and especially Bluebell's, 
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had ever a potent charm for him. She 
had ahandoned the song at the end of 
the verse, and glided, without stoppings 
into an instrumental piece. There was 
a subdued hum of voices, but Bertie's 
was not among them, and Bluebell 
knew he was listening as of old. She 
had arranged some variations to their 
favourite valse, and some impulse made 
her select that. Keeping the subject 
cautiously back, and only allowing sug- 
gestions of it to steal into the modulations,, 
it seemed like fugitive snatches of an air 
borne on a gust of wind, and overcome 
by nearer sounds, — the breeze in the trees^ 
the tinkle of sheep-bells, the brawling of 
a brook. 

Bertie listened curiously, thought he 
had caught the air, lost it, and doubted^ 
till he recognized, in the mocking melody 
that continually eluded him, the valse he 
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had so often danced with Bluebell. He 
shot one glance of intelligence at her as 
she finished ; but Lascelles, who could not 
bear the piece, was so loud in admiration, 
and. found so much to say about it, that 
Du Meresq could not have got in a word 
had he wished it. 

Bluebell turned impatiently away, and 
snatching up some work, went to a secluded 
part of the room, under cover of requiring 
a shaded lamp there. " If there is any 
truth in magnetic attraction," thought she, 
'' Captain Lascelles shall not come near 
me, and Bertie shall." She excluded 
every other thought fi:om her mind, and 
willed steadily. Du Meresq became rest- 
less, rose from his chair, and stood aim- 
lessly looking at something on a table. 
Bluebell continued her mesmeric efforts, 
every fibre quivering. He was coasting 
in her direction; in another instant he 
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would be close, and have sat down on 
the sofa by her. Then she looked up, 
and their eyes met and mingled. It 
might have been for half-an-hour to her 
overwrought sensations ; the past was for- 
gotten, — she was gazing in a trance. What 
impelled Mrs. RoUeston at that moment to 
say, — " I heard from Cecil this^ after- 
noon, Bertie, and if they catch the boat 

at , they will be here to-morrow 

evening " ? 

The passionate eyes drowning them- 
selves in the love light of Bluebell's be- 
came thoughtful and colder. The spell 
was broken. Du Heresq turned away, 
and began talking to his sister about the 
expected travellers. 

The reaction was painful as the killing 
of a nerve, and the cause of it so cruel, 
that she made no attempt to endure it. 
A swift glance round showed her she was 
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unobserved, and, springing to the door, 
she fled from the room, to weep out her 
blue eyes in senseless, hopeless re- 
pining. 

No one noticed her exit but Lascelles, 
who, going through his social devoirs with 
mechanical propriety, had his powers of 
observation quite disengaged. 

^^ I can't make the girl out," he solilo- 
quized. ^^ She is aggravatingly pretty, 
plays very uncanny, unpleasant music, 
and looks at me with about as much in- 
. terest as if I had called to tune the piano 
or regulate the clocks. I wonder if she is 
expected to go to bed at ten ! I fancy 
there is a very stringent code of rules for 
a companion. She was sitting in such a 
nice inviting comer, too. Du .Meresq 
seemed sloping off for a spoon ; but when 
he doubled back, and 1 was just ready to 
bear down, she shot out of the room, like 
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Cinderella when she had ^ exceeded her 
pass. 

The two friends looked in next morn- 
ing. They were going in a yacht as far 
as the Indian village, and Bertie said if 
the Colonel and Cecil would be likely to 
have arrived, he would come in on 
his way back. There was some dis- 
cussion about trains and connecting boats, 
and a guide-book was fruitlessly hunted 
for. 

" Oh, I recollect," said Mrs. RoUeston, 
suddenly; "I put it in the table-drawer 
in the next room, — right-hand drawer, 
Bertie," as he went to fetch it. He found 
a little more than he sought ; for 
there, alone, with every appearance of 
being caught, was Bluebell. Du Meresq 
would, perhaps, have avoided the contre- 
tempsy had he been prepared for it. As 
it was, he advanced towards her, and, 
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clasping her in his arms, kissed the cheek 
from which every ray of colour had 
vanished, and said, tenderly, — '* What ha» 
turned my Bluebell into a Lily ? " 

"I have heard something. I want to 
ask you a question," came out almost 
mechanically. 

Du Meresq had not expected so serious 
an answer to a hanalite^ and his coun- 
tenance altered. 

'^ Why are you so grave, Bluebell ? 
You take life too seriously, my child. A 
young beauty like you need never be- 
unhappy — only make other people so." 

But his theories were no longer taken as 
gospel. 

" Oh, I am quite happy," said she, with 
an involuntary ironical infusion in her 
voice; ^^butl don't often see you alone, 
Bertie, and there are one or two things I 
want to ask you." 
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^^We'U soon square that/' said Du 
Meresq, carelessly. " What do you think 
of Lascelles ? " 

'' Think of him! " repeated Bluebell, with 
sudden passion. ^' What should I think of 
him ? I don't care if he dies to-morrow ! " 

"What, a good-looking fellow like 
that!" said Du Meresq, jestingly; "and' 
he admires you awfully." What a flasli of 
those violet eyes, — regular blue lightning I 
But a sudden gush of tears extinguished 
it, and, breaking from him. Bluebell 
rushed out of the room. 

A look of extreme annoyance came over 
his face, and he whistled thoughtfully. 
Lascelles, shouting his name, burst into 
ihe room. 

" Where is that book ? ^ His only books 
were women's looks, and folly all they 
taught him.' Oh, Bertie ! I fear me you 
are a sly dog." 
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" What the devil do you mean ? " said 
Du Meresq, with much irritation. 

^^ What do you ? Keeping me here all 
day, while you are spooning the pretty 
companion. She bolted out of this so 
quick, — ^nearly ran into my arms, and 
seemed taking on shocking. Oh, you 
strangely immoral young man ! " 

"By Jove!" said Du Meresq, "it is 
lucky it was only you. Well, let us be off 
now, and shut up, there 's a good fellow." 




CHAPTER VII. 

A PERILOUS SAIL. 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 

The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And Cometh from afar. 

Wordsworth. 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 

The water wraith was shrieking, 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 

Grew dark as they were speaking. 

Campbell. 

There was a bright moon that evening, 
and Colonel Rolleston and his daughter 
were crossing the lake. A yacht passed 
them, sailing rapidly before the wind. 
Some one on board took his hat off. 

" Who was that ? " asked Cecil. 

^^It was very like Lascelles," said the 
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Colonel. ^^ I wonder what he is doing up 
here." 

Cecil's colour rose. The name of Las- 
celles suggested Bertie. She knew they 
usually hunted in couples, and her busy 
mind was alive with conjecture. She 
wondered if the same idea had occurred 
to her father. She thought he looked a 
shade grimmer ; but he smoked his cigar 
in silence, and a few more pulls from the 
sinewy arm of the boatman shot them into 
Lyndon's Landing. And then it all seemed 
to Cecil as if the same scene had been 
enacted in a previous state of existence. 
Where before had she seen his dark figure 
thrown out just so by the moonlight? Cer- 
tainly not in a dream. Could one's life 
be repeated ? She almost felt, by an exer- 
tion of memoiy^ she might tell what was 
coming next. 

A deep, calm satisfaction stole over her 
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as Bertie helped her from the boat, and 
his eyes sought hers under the stars. She 
heeded not that Colonel RoUeaton's greet- 
ing was apparently" cool and formal ; 
nothing signified — life had suddenly be- 
come intense again. What could ruffle the 
golden content of the present ? Happi- 
ness is a great beautifier, and as she sprang 
to shore, her graceful figure so undulating 
and spirited, and her soul beaming warm 
in her radiant eyes, he wondered that he 
could ever have thought Bluebell more 
beautiful. She often recurred to him here- 
after just as she stood that night, shrouded 
in a crimson Colleen Bawn, under cover 
of which her hand remained so long in his. 
Du Meresq did not stay very late. 
Both ho and Cecil were quiet and dreamy. 
To be in the same room again was quite 
happiness enough for the present. Mrs. 
KoUeston also was entirely satisfied, 
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diverted her husband's atteixtioia with 
creature comforts, afad made no effort to 
detain Bertie. Given a love affair, and a 
certain interest in it, the most unscheming 
nature becomes Macchiavellian in tact and 
poKcy. 

And Du Meresq unmoored a canoe and 
paddled himself off, unwitting of a young, 
desolate face pressed against an upper 
casement. From thence she had watched 
him waiting for Cecil at the landing, and, 
with eyes sharpened by anxiety, had 
detected their happiness in meeting. She 
could not go down to receive confirmation 
of what required none. Better receive the 
coup de grdce from his own lips than to 
undergo gradual vivisection while looking 
helplessly on. 

, Bluebell was young and credulous ; her 
heart had been flattered away by this man, 
who had had so many before and did not 
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want it now ; and yet, poor child, could 
she have looked beyond, she might have 
seen cause for thankfulness that the thing 
most hotly desired was withheld; for 
this early love had not root enough for the 
wear and tear of life. It was a holiday 
romance, born of the senses, the bewilder- 
ing fascinatioi;! of a graceful presence and 
winning voice; and well for her if her 
guardian angel stood with even a flaming 
sword in the way. 

The two girls did not meet till the 
morning, when Cecil, pre-occupied as she 
was, could not but notice the blanched 
weariness of Bluebell's face, which, owing 
a great deal of its beauty to colouring, 
appeared by contrast almost plain. 

^^You should have come up the 
Saguenay with us. I am sure Rice 
Lake cannot agree with you," said she, 
launching into a glowing and graphic 
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description of their adventures. In reality, 
Oecil had detested the whole expedition, 
having been in a continual fever to return ; 
but, now that her mind was at ease, memory 
brought out the notable points in a sur- 
prising way, arid she quite talked herself 
into believing that she had enjoyed it 
immensely, and had witnessed everything 
with the utmost relish and curiosity. 

They were sitting in the garden over- 
looking the lake, and a tiny sail shot out 
from the hotel landing and stood towards 
them. A light stole over the face of the 
brunette, but the features of the blonde 
became rigid as they marked its progress. 
Neither alluded to the circumstance — Cecil 
continued her narrative, and Bluebell made 
the requisite replies; but when the boat 
had made Lyndon's Landing, and Du 
Meresq and Lascelles jumped out, Cecil 
found she was receiving them alone. 
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The latter was come on a farewell calL 
The two friends meant to sail to a railway 
station five miles up the lake, where Las- 
celles would take the car, and Du Meresq 
bring the canoe back. After a short visit, 
Mrs. RpUeston and Cecil strolled down to* 
see them off. 

"I have never tried the canoe with a 
sail up," remarked the latter. ^^With 
this wind it must be absolutely fly- 

ii>g." 

"Not quite so dry," said Lascelles, 

laughing. " Du Meresq is such a duffer ^ 

he ships a lot of water." 

* 

" Cecil,'* said Bertie, giving a pre-con- 
ceived idea the air of an impromptUj 
" come up to Coonwood with us ; it's 
lovely scenery all the way, and I should 
have a companion back." 

"What do you say, mamma; may I 
go?" dropping her eyes and speaking in an 
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indiflferent voice, to disguise her delight 
in the anticipation. 

" May I go ?" mimicked Lascelles to 
himself. '' Bertie is always sacrificing me 
to some girl or other. She will swamp the 
boat, — it's within an inch of the water 
already with my portmanteau, — and very 
likely make me miss my train, or get wet 
through pulling her out." This in so- 
liloquy, but he looked courteous and 
smiling. 

Mrs. RoUeston hesitated; in her heart 
she acquiesced; but what would the Colonel 
say ? The younger ones took silence for 
consent, and Cecil was reclining on a bear- 
skin at the bottom of the canoe, Lascelles 
kneeling in a cramped attitude, with the 
steering ^paddle, in the bow, and Bertie 
in charge of the sail, before words of pro- 
hibition could come from her. 

^^Dear me! I don't half like it," said 
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she, nerrously. "How stormy it look* 
in the west. How long Avill it take you ? "^ 

" We shall have the wind back," said 
Bertie. " About two hours and a half — 
three at the outside. I '11 bring her home- 
in good time for dinner," — and Cecil kissed 
her hand in laughing defiance while he 
spread the sail to the wind, and, catching 
the light breeze after a flap or two, they 
glided gaily on their course. 

" Don't move about, Cecil," said Dib. 
Meresq ; "we are rather low down in the 
water." 

No one knew that better than Cecil, wha 
had quite appreciated the small spice of 
risk in weighting the frail bark with an 
additional person ; but then it was worth 
it to sail back alone with Bertie. 

"You are getting dreadfully wet, I am 
afraid, Miss RoUeston," said Lascelles^ 
" Ease the sail a bit, Bertie." 
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^^ You shouldn't keep her head to the 
waves," argued the other, " as if it wore a 
boat. Keep her broadside to them, and 
we shan't ship half so many." 

There was a fresh breeze when they 
left the landing, but, after getting three 
miles 6r so on their way, the wind rose 
almost into a squall ; white horses raced 
on the lake, and, in spite of every effort 
of the two young men, about one wave 
in ten flung a curl of spray over Cecil. 
Bertie threw off his coat, and made her 
thrust her arms into it as well as she could, 
and Lascelles followed suit by spreading 
his over her knees. The sky became 
stormier, and the wind howled omi- 
nously. They had started full of spirits, 
and gay talk and chaff had been bandied 
among them. No one could quite tell 
when it dropped, for it had been kept 
up with an effort after the threaten- 
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ing appearance of things had sobered 
them." 

Cecil was drenched to the skin, but 
they ceased to express solicitude on that 
account, for a more pressing apprehension 
filled each mind, that the canoe so 
weighted could not live through it much 
longer. 

The girl was stiffening in the rigidity 
of her reclining attitude. The least move- 
ment would have capsized them, and each 
wave larger than the rest she expected to 
swamp the canoe. Suddenly she remem- 
bered Du Meresq having once said he 
could not swim, and then, for the first 
time, her heart sunk, and a sickening 
horror came over her. 

Lascelles, she supposed, in the event of 
their being upset, would endeavour to save 
her. But Bertie ! He would drown before 
her eyes, for the water was deep, and the 
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shore for some time had been only a 
nearly perpendicular rock. Probably Las- 
celles so laden might be unable to land 
even her. Looking upon Du Meresq as 
doomed, that contingency did not disturb 
her. Drowning, she had heard, was a 
pleasant death. It didn't look so though, 
with that cruel steel water lapping thirstily 
for its prey. After the one supreme 
moment when she sunk with her love, 
would they rise again in the land where 
there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage, with the Platonic serenity of 
spirits, all earthly passion etherealized 
away? 

She looked up ; Lascelles was baling out 
the water with his hat. '^Du Meresq, 
you had better haul down the sail and 
take the paddle," said he, significantly. 

^^ Our only chance is to make Coon- 
wood," returned the other; ^ there's no 
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landing nearer. We should never get 
there paddling. I must keep up the sail 
and run for it.'' 

He glanced at Cecil as he spoke, who 
met his eyes with a calm, strange smile. 

A muttered consultation between Du 
Meresq and Lascelles alone broke the 
silence for some time. The latter con- 
tinued to bale, rejecting Cecil's offer of 
assistance, only entreating her to continue 
perfectly still. The canoe was almost 
level with the water. '' It must come very 
soon now," she thought, and, shutting her 
eyes, tried to realize the great change 
approaching. 

Her favourite day-dream of sailing 
away to a new strange country with 
Bertie recurred to her. What if this was 
to be the fulfilment of it, and they were to 
explore for ever an unknown land beyond 
the skies! But would it be so? No 
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sooner should the frail bark sink from 
under them than she would feel Lascelles^ 
clutch her in a desperate grip, and be- 
dragged through the water, and placed 
alive, though half-suffocated, on the shore^ 
But Du Meresq would be sucked down in 

I 

the blue lake, and travel to that bourn 
alone. 

Cecil shuddered, and formed a rapid 
resolve. ^^Who was Lascelles that he- 
should separate them ? Let him save 
himself if he thought it worth while. 

Whatever was Bertie's fate should be hers- 

» 

also." 

Thus determined, Cecil waited for the 
end. She had only to elude Lascelles's- 
grasp at the critical moment, and her fate 
was as certain as Du Meresq's. She gave 
a regretful thought to her father ; but he- 
had other children, and Cecil had no- 
strong family ties. 
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As she waited in a state of half exalta- 
tion, a quiet little thought crept in, — ^how 
was it, after all this time, the boat still 
lived ? Why they could not be far from 
Coonwood ! She opened her eyes. Surely 
they were higher up in the water ! Las- 
celles was still baling, but Bertie, from 
improved dexterity in the management of 
the sail, evaded the waves more success- 
fully. 

Cecil continued to watch, and the 
tension of her mind yielded to a flutter of 
hope as she saw the water no longer- 
gained on them. 

^'We should be pretty near now,'^ 
observed Lascelles. 

^^Yes, here we are!" rose in almost a 
shout of triumph from both, as, on round- 
ing the point, the wished-for harbour 
appeared in view. With one last effort 
the envious waves washed over, drenching 
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them through and through as they 
landed. 

^^A drop more or less doesn't much 
matter now," cried Cecil, gaily, wringing 
her dripping, garments. And they all 
shook hands in their elation of spirits, 
with short expressions of relief, and con- 
gratulations at their escape, which all con- 
fessed to have been in doubt of at one time. 

"You are a regular heroine, Miss 
RoUeston," said Lascelles, heartily. "If 
you had jumped up, or gone into hysterics, ' 
as some girls would, we should have gone 
under pretty soon. As it was, I thought 
I had my work cut out, for do you know 
Du Meresq can't swim?" 

"Yes, I know," grudgingly, for she 
could not bear Bertie to be at a disad- 
vantage. "But I am sure it is quite 
miraculous how he managed the sail 
through that squall." 
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^' Only if we had swamped, Lascelles 
must have saved you," whispered he, 
regretfully; ^^and I would never have 
forgiven him ! " 

Cecil did not make any verbal answer, 
but, as usual, her face was not so reticent, 
Lascelles felt himself rather de trop as he 
concluded, — " Well, if they are on for a 
spoon already, I may as well be looking 
after my car." 

"There's your BuUgine," cried Du 
Meresq, with some alacrity. "I daresay 
it has been there an hour; no fear of 
losing a train in this leisurely country ! " 

"Well, adieu. Miss RoUeston; I trust 
you will not suffer from your soaking. 
You will have an hour or two to wait, 
I am afraid, before the gale goes down, 
and Du Meresq will hardly fulfil his 
promise of getting you home in good time 
for dinner." 
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^^We are only too lucky to require 
another dinner; but I suppose we shall 
be in an awful scrape," answered Cecil, 
speaking quickly and nervously, for some- 
how she began to half dread being alone 
with Bertie. "Good-bye, Captain Las- 

« 

celles. Here's your coat, which you were 
so good as to spare me; I am afraid it 
is not a very valuable acquisition in its 
present spongy state ;" and "Good-bye, 
old man," from the two friends as Las- 
celles ran off, shooting a momentary 
humorous glance of intelligence at Du 
Meresq. 

The former, as he settled himself in the 
locomotive, thought rather seriously of 
the " situation" he had left his friend in. 
He rather wondered at Bertie, who ap- 
peared dangerously in earnest this time. 
To be sure, she was a nice enough girl, 
and very " coiny," he believed; but 



though convinced that such a marriage 
would be a piece of good fortune for his 
friend, remembering the convenience of 
their mutual partnership, he- sincerely 
hoped he would " behave badly," and get 
out of the scrape somehow. 





CHAPTER Vni. 

AT LAST. 

The breeze was dead, 
The leaf lay without whispering in the tree ; 

We were together. 
How, where, what matter 1 Somewhere in a dream. 
Drifting, slow drifting down a wizard stream. 

The Wandeeer. 

^^ It is just as well," said Dii Meresq, laugh- 
ing, " we have not got to take him back 
again. The experiment of three in that 
birchen bark is too expensive to repeat ; and 
we could not throw him over as a Jonah, 
since he is the only one of us who can 
swim." 

"I ought never to have coiiie! And, 
now we can think of worldly things again, 
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only fancy what a rage papa will be in 
about it all. It is a curious fact, Bertie, 
the very last time we were out together 
an accident made us late — at the to- 
boggining party, you know." 

They had entered the station, which 
appeared perfectly deserted. The last of- 
ficial had gone up with Lascelles's train. 
A fire, however, was still burning, and 
the coal-box only half empty. 

Du Meresq threw the coals on the waning 
embers, which responded with a cheerful 
fizz to the needed aliment, and then began 
unlacing Cecil's wet boots as she sat before 
the fire. 

These two had often been alone toge- 
ther without the slightest embarrassment, 
but now, perhaps fi:om the reaction, and 
being a little unstrung, she felt a most 
distressing sensation of it, besides which 
the anti-climax of his occupation after her 
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over-wrought anticipations of their mutual 
fate, gave her an hysterical inclination to 
B, peal of laughter. 

He did not speak, and silence was too 
oppressive to be endured, so she cast 
.about desperately for a topic of con- 
versation. The entourage was not par- 
ticularly suggestive, — four white-washed 
walls and the chair she was sitting on 
-comprised the furniture. Clearly she could 
not take in ideas with her eyes, which, 
indeed, were fixed with a magnetic per- 
sistence on the mathematically straight 
parting of Bertie's back hair, which would 
scarcely furnish subject for remark. 

^^ There go a ruined pair of Bal- 
xnorals," said he, placing them in the 
fender. ^' Your stockings are wet through, 
too ; why don't you take them off? " 

^^ I prefer them wet," said Cecil, rather 
scandalized. 
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" Shall I go and walk about outside* 
while you dry them ? " asked he, with a 

smile. 

"Yes, do. Walk away altogether if you 

like." 

" But you might drown yourself going 
home alone, and haunt my remaining^ 
days. 

' They made her a grave too cold and damp 

For a soul so warm and true, 
And all night long, by a fire-fly lamp, 
She paddles her white canoe,* "-^ 

quoted Bertie, jestingly. 

Cecil disliked his manner, and felt 
irritated ; but there she was, imprisoned, 
bootless, in her chair, while those appen- 
dages smoked damply in the fender. 

"Dear me," she said, impatiently, 
^^ will that wind never drop ! When shall 
we be able to start, I wonder ? " 

" Don't you think we are more comfort- 
able here ? " said he, lazily. ^^ Remember 
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what a row there '11 be when we get 
home." 

" Yes, you always get me into scrapes. 
Why did you bother me into this idiotic 
•expedition ? " 

^^ Didn't you ask me to take you?" 
provokingly. " I am sure I understood 
you wished to come." 

Cecil coloured angrily, and then burst 
out laughing. 

" I can't afford to quarrel with you in 
this disgusting desolation, it would be 
like the two men in the lighthouse; but 
remember, sir, it goes down to your 
account when I am restored to my friends." 
^^The captive should not use threats. 
I am not intimidated. What should now 
forbid that I whirl you away on the next 
car to Ne Yockj and marry you right off ? 
and then you would have to obey me ever 
afterwards." 
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"Bertie, you forget yourself," with 

great dignity and rising colour. 

"I can't help my unselfish nature. I 
never do think of myself. Seriously, 

Cecil, would it not be a good plan ? '' 

"I hardly understand how you would 
effect it in broad daylight against my 
will.'' 

"Nothing more easy. I shouldn't put 
you into the train till it was just going, 
and I am sure you would have too much 
self-respect to make a disturbance. If you 
did, I should point to my forehead, and 
shake my head expressively ; then, pro- 
bably, the guard would assist me. After 
we were married, I should shut you up for 
a time to reconcile you to the situation, 
and by degrees, if you pleased me, I would 
allow you more liberty." 

" Suppose I ran away and never 
returned." • 
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" Oh, you would always be watched. 
I should, perhaps, let you get a little 
distance to encourage you, and then bring 
you back again." 

Cecil would not vouchsafe a retort. She 
thought Bertie's behaviour in the , very 
worst taste, and had never known him so 
little agreeable. But there they were 
incarcerated, and the wind still howled. 
^^How was it they were so little in 
tune," she wondered, ^^ wasting time with 
this tactless badinage? Bertie, too, whose 
greatest charm was his lightening per- 
ception of all her thoughts and feelings, 
could he possibly think" — and here a hot 
glow mounted to her cheeks, which were 
not cooled by feeling her hand suddenly 
captured by Du Meresq, as he whispered 
in her ear^i — 

"As we always get into scrapes to- 
gether, don't you think, Cecil, for the 
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future we had better only be responsible 
to each other ? " 

^^I think/' said she, flaming up at last, 
and her bright eyes flashing indignantly 
upon him, "that your conduct is idiotic 
and xmgentlemanly. What right have 
ypu to make me the subject of your 
«illy jokes ? " 

" I have made you look at me at last," 
cried he, "though I am almost ^blasted 
with excess of light.' Dearest Cecil, you 
must know what I have come to Rice 
Lake for, and that you can make me 
the happiest or most miserable fellow 
breathing." 

Bertie's eyes were glowing with earnest- 
ness, and his whole manner was as eager 
as it had before been inert. Cecil was 
dumb from contending emotions, love, 
pride, and doubt, all at war ; yet a small 
voice in her heart kept repeating " At last ! 
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' ' You must have known my wishes ever 
since we parted at Montreal," pleaded 
Bertie. (" I was by no means so Certain/' 
thought Cecil.) ^^ I could not speak then ; 
your father will, perhaps, think I oughtn't 
to now. Yet, at least I can say honestly, 
will you marry me, my dearest little 
Cecil ? " 

At the asseveration, ^^I can say honestly," 
a sudden illumination came over her face, 
as if every cloud had been instantaneously 
swept away. 

Persons conversant with such subjects 
maintain that the plain words, '' I will," 
are generally first used by the bride in 
church, when she promises to worship 
M. or N. with her body. No doubt, 
Bertie was answered somehow ; but as 
there are no reporters in Paradise, so 
happiness requires no chronicler, and we 
drop the curtain while Cecil becomes 
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engaged to her ideal and only love— a fate 
sufficiently uncommon in this world ' of 
contradictions. 

The wind had lulled to a whisper, and 
a golden sunset was reddening the lake, 
ere our lovers remembered, with a start, 
that they had to get home. 

^^Now comes the rude awakening," 
cried Du Meresq. " Dinner spoiled, and 
a very stern expression* of paternal opinion 
to you, my poor Cecil. Very grumpy to 
me. By Jove, I won't tell him to-night ! 
Here ^s your half-baked boots. We shall 
never get them on. Shall I carry you to the 
boat, and roll your feet in the bear-skin ? '^ 

*^ I feel as if a hundred years had passed 
since we were last in the canoe," said 
Cecil, evading this obliging proposal. 
But how the lake has calmed itself down ; 
it seems sleeping, and the shore and the 
islands cast long shadows on it." 
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" *Tis one of those ambrosial eves 
A day of storms so often leaves/' 

began Bertie, with his incurable propen-- 
sity for quoting. ^^ What made you so shy 
at the station, Cecil ? I was obliged to put 
you in a rage to get you natural again." 

" After the pleasing picture you draw 
of our domestic felicity, I can't think how 
I ever accepted you." 

" I was just going to begin when I wa& 
unlacing your boots, but the idea struck 
me that to propose holding a lady's foot 
instead of her hand, would be too ludicrous^ 
a variation from all precedent. What a 
sensitive girl you are, Cecil ! I am sure 
you knew what was coming, for I felt 
you drawing into a shell of consciousness, 
that would have made me nervous too, if 
I had not been impertinent instead." 

Cecil was not far from a relapse, for 
dreamily happy as she was, she had 
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already begun to torment herself. She 
had accepted Du Meresq so readily, — 
good Heavens ! she might almost say 
thankfully, — and, disguise it as he might, 
he must know it. Could a thing be really 
valued that was so easy of attainment? 
When Cecil was shy she was usually 
dumb ; it never revealed itself by hasty, 
foolish speech, or an artificial laugh. Her 
countenance, however, was not so silent ; 
and Bertie, as he watched her changing 
hues and varying expression, thought how 
much more he admired that mobile, sensi- 
tive face, than the pink and white of a 
soul-less beauty. 

^^ Where is your hand, Cecil?" stretch- 
ing out a long arm to feel for it. "I am 
sure a dragon of propriety might trust a 
loving pair in this wabbly little craft, 
which an attempt at osculation would 
upset.'^ 
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There was just breeze enough to fill the 
little sail, which bore them swiftly and 
gently along. A pale star came out in 
the sky. Though dusk, it was far from 
dark, night in a Canadian summer being 
of very abbreviated duration. The lovers^ 
had relapsed into dreamy reverie, but, as 
they began to approach more familiar 
objects, stem reality resumed its sway. 
Cecil was the first to give evidence of it,, 
by saying, in rather a subdued voice, — 

^^ Don't you think, Bertie, as you must 
go away to-morrow, you had better get it 
over to-night ? " 

'' Heaven forbid ! " cried he, rousing 
lip ; ^^ let us have this evening in peace. 
You see, my dearest little Cecil, he will 
hate it anyhow, and to-night will be 
awfully put out at my bringing you home 
so late ; so this would be the very worst 
opportunity to choose. To-morrow, after 
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dinner, I '11 try what I can do with him. 
I am a shocking bad match for you, Cecil, 
and that's the fact. But when I went 
back to Montreal, thinking of nothing but 
you, I considered and pondered over 
every possibility of putting my prospects 
in a fair light to your father. To the 
amazement of my creditors, I ashed for 
their accounts. Then I made a little 
arrangement with Green, the senior lieu- 
tenant. He is the son of a money-lender, 
and very sick of being a subaltern ; so he 
paid the over-regulation down on account 
for my troop, and will shell out the rest, 
with an extra thousand, directly my papers 
are in. The over-regulation money, with 
a little stretching, covered my debts. To 
be sure, Green had to part pretty freely, 
but his pater will get it out of some one 
else. Now, my idea is to realize what 
remains of my slender fortune, and try 
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my luck in Australia. You see, my 
darling, you are all right, for all your 
money will be settled on yourself; so that 
if I smash up there, the worst that can 
happen vill be your having to maintain 
me till I can ^ strike ile,' or bring out a 
patent horse-medicine, or become riding- 
master to young ladies." 

" I put my veto on the last," laughed 
Cecil. "But really, Bertie, I can hardly 
believe such good news as your being 
actually cleared up at last; indeed, I 
almost feel a sentimental attachment to 
your debts, for it was about them you 
first got confidential that spring you 
stayed with us in England." 

"That visit did my business for life," said 
Bertie, with a wooer's usual disregard of 
veracity. " But you are far more beautiful 
now, Cecil, than you were then." 

Not even Du Meresq could persuade 
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Cecil that she had any claims to boast of 
on that score ; indeed, she had once over- 
heard him say that he hardly ever admired 
dark women, so she passed it by with a half 
smile of incredulity, as she observed, — 

" I really begin to have some faint hope 
of papa consenting. Your being out of 
dqbt will weigh tremendously with him." 

" And I am sure you will like Australia," 
cried he, enthusiastically. "It is the most 
charming climate, and the life delightfiil. 
I will send you up a lot of books on the 
subject." 

Cecil was ashamed to confess how many 
she had read already. " You must go by 
that boat to-morrow night, I suppose ? " 
said she, meditatively. 

"Yes; no help for it. But as I shall 
send my papers in at once, most probably 
'I can get leave till I am gazetted out." 

" Oh ! I wish that mauvais quart d^heure 
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with papa were over," sighed Cecil. " All 
to-morrow in suspense!" 

" Cecil," said Du Meresq, in his most 
persuasive tones, ^^ it is better to be pre- 
pared for the worst. I know you are 
true as steel, and far firmer than most 
girls. Promise that you mil marry me, 
— ^with his consent, if possible ; if not, 
without." 

They had landed just before, and were 
walking up to the house. What presenti- 
ment checked the unqualified pledge he 
would have imposed on her ? 

*^I promise," she cried, ^^to marry no 
one else while you are alive." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

loLa's birthday. 

She is not fair to outward view, 

As many maidens be ; 
Her loveliness 1 never knew 

Until she smiled on me. 
Oh ! then I saw her eye was bright, 
A well of love — a spring of light 

Hartley Coleridge. 

Mrs. Rolleston had passed a terrible day 
of anxiety. The sudden rising of the wind 
so soon after their departure first aroused 
her alarm, which, as the utmost limit of the 
time they were to be away passed, became 
augmented tenfold. The absence of the 
Colonel, who had gone inland, at first a 
relief, now increased her desperation, for 
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there was no one to make an effort for 
iheir preservation or to ascertain their 
fate. She and Bluebell, who suffered 
scarcely less, could only rush to the boat- 
TQcn for either consolation or assistance. 
They got little of the former, for, with 
ihe ^usual propensity of the lower classes 
to make the worst of everything, they 
expressed a decided opinion that the 
-canoe so overladen could not have 
weathered the squall. 

^^But they might have put in some- 
where,'' cried Bluebell, seeing Mrs. Rol- 
leston speechless with consternation. 

'^ How far would they be got, ma'am ? " 

^^ They must have been gone nearly an 
hour before the wind began to howl." 

" Then they 'd be nigh the black rocks, 
and no place to land closer than Coonwood, 
unless they turned back and got on to 
Sheep Island." 
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"Oh! go and see!" cried Mrs. Rol-^ 
leston, beside herself with terror, pulling- 
out her purse in answer to the mute xin- 
willingness on the man's face. 

" It won't be no manner of use ; but if 
it will be a satisfaction to you, ma'am," 
looking expressively at the purse, "and my 
mate will come with me, I 'H go out for 
them. They ought to come down 'ansome,^' 
he muttered, "if I finds the bodies." 

The two ladies waited to see him off, 
fretting inwardly at the delay of repairing^ 
a plank in the boat and fetching his mate. 
It was a good substantial old tub, very 
different from the fairy canoe freighted 
with those precious human lives. Then 
they returned to their weary watch in 
Cecil's bird's-nest of a room, which com- 
manded the most extensive view of the 
lake. Bluebell's young eyes were the first 
to discern the tiny white bunting, and 
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hope battled with suspense till they could 
be sure it was the sail they sought. With 
the field glass they made out two forms. 

"Cecil is safe!" cried Mrs. Rolleston, 
recognizing her large, shady hat. " But 
still," she thought, '^Bertie might be 
drowned, and Captain Lascelles bringing 
her home. Oh, Bluebell! can you re- 
oognize him?" for the girl had the glasses. 
They were very strong ones, and her vision 
keen. A spasm passed over her face. 

" Captain Du Meresq is quite safe," said 
^he, bitterly. She had looked at the 
moment when Bertie stretched out his arm 
for Cecil's hand, and was carrying it to 
his lips. 

Mrs. RoUeston's raptures were too op- 
pressive just then. Bluebell felt thankful 
to hear a slight disturbance, which be- 
tokened that the Colonel had. returned. 
His wife, quite unnerved by the transition 
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from despair to joy, could conceal nothing, 
and, rushing down, poured into his ear all 
the dread and relief of the past hours. 
The Colonel hearing it thus abruptly, and 
unsoftened by previous anxiety, only felt 
intense anger at Cecil's having gone alone 
with these two men ; and the danger and 
exposure to the storm that she had under- 
gone aggravated the offence considerably- 
He felt too strongly to say much to his 
wife, who, indeed, had suffered quite 
enough already ; and the sting of it all — 
his growing fear of Du Meresq's influence 
on Cecil — ^he was not disposed to confide 
to her. 

"I have been too careless," he re- 
flected, "and I cannot trust Bella, whe 
will never see a fault in her brother. 
However, he will be gone to-morrow, and 
I will take care they never meet again till 
Cecil is married." 
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Mrs. Rolleston, in the restless activity 
of a lightened heart, had hurried a;way to 
order large fires to be lit in their rooms, 
and hot cordials and everything imagi- 
nation could suggest placed ready. Indeed, 
she racked her brains to remember what 
restoratives were usually' applied to 
drowned persons. Holding them up by 
the heels, or not doing so (whichever it 
was), and hot blankets, were the only 
prescriptions she could recollect; and then 
the culprits themselves came in, looking 
particularly fi:esh and pleased with them- 
selves. 

Cecil she proposed instantly to consign 
to a warm bed, but the girl laughed her 
to scorn, and would not hear of being 
shelved in that manner ; and, finally, they 
all came down to dinner, talkative from a 
delightful sense of reaction. This super- 
fluous effervescence, however, was soon 
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flattened by the unsympathetic gloom of 
the head of the family. It was very 
unlike his usual manner, and not a good 
augury, thought two of the party who 
ascribed it to the right cause. 

Cecil, however, was determined to 
resist the damping influence as long as she 
could. She rattled off lively French airs 
at the piano, and challenged her father to 
<5hess; but he only drily remarked *^that 
after having passed the day in wet clothes, 
she had better take some ordinary precau- 
tions and go to bed." Indeed, her slightly 
feverish manner perhaps warranted the 
advice. 

"Good-night, then, Bertie, and mind you 
are here early to-morrow for Lola's picnic.^' 

It was the child's birthday, and she had 
written roundhand invitations to all of 
them, to spend the day on Long Island 
and lunch there. 
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" Tell Lola," said Bertie, smiling, " I 
would not miss it for the world. She will 
think me very shabby, but I can't get her 
a present at Rice Lake." 

He went away himself a fe\y^ minutes 
after, half hopiijg to obtain from Cecil a 
second and more affectionate farewell, but 
could see nothing of her. Just as he step- 
ped out, though, a casement shot open, and 
her bright face appeared for an instant as 
she threw down a rose, round the stalk of 
which was a slip of paper with the word 
^^ Courage !^^ scratched on it. She put a 
finger on her lips warningly, then kissed 
her hand, and vanished. 

Bertie picked up the rose. It was one 
she had plucked as they entered the 
garden, and worn in her dress that 
evening. 

As he got into one of the various canoes 
at the landing, another one passed, pad- 
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died by a good-looking youth, who half 
stopped, and gazed intently at Du Meresq, 
then catching sight of the flower in his 
button-hole, an expression of baffled rage 
came over his boyish face, and he shot 
away. 

It was Alec Gough prowling round with 
his flageolet, intent upon addressing some 
minstrelsy to Bluebell, and much dis- 
concerted by the sight of Du Meresq 
coming from that house with a trophy in 
the shape of a faded rose. 

About two hours after, Cecil, too feverish 
from the exciting events of the day to 
sleep, became sensible of some strains of 
music, apparently from the lake. She sat 
up to listen. Could it possibly be Bertie ? 
No ; he was too good a musician for that 
barrel-organ style ; some wandering person 
from the hotel it must be. The air was 
familiar to her, though she could not 
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immediately recall the name. At last she 
recollected it was one of Moore's melodies, 
and a verse of it, really intended by Alec . 
for an indignant expostulation to Bluebell,, 
came into her head : — 

'* Fare thee well, thou lovely one, 
Lovely still, but dear no more j 
Once the soul of truth is gone, 
Love's sweet life is o'er." 

One is more prone to fancies and 
superstitions in the night-time, and some- 
thing in the ' sentiment saddened her. 
The unknown musician did not weaken 
the eflfect by playing another air; and 
Cecil towards morning fell into an un- 
refreshing slumber, in which her dreams 
seemed to parody the day's adventures. 

Sometimes she was struggling in the 
water ; and then the' scene changed — she 
was being married in a small church, or 
rather it more resembled the white-washed 
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room at the station. Bertie was presenting 
her with a rose instead of a ring, while 
♦she was trying to conceal 'neath the folds 
of her bridal dress her feet encased in 
shapeless Balmorals. Then Colonel Eol- 
leston suddenly appeared and forbade the 
ceremony to proceed, while the bridegroom 
seemed to have changed into Fane, and 
Bertie, as best-man, slowly chanted — 

" Fare thee well, thou lovely one, 
Lovely still, but dear no more." 

^^ Cecil," cried a gay young voice, "are 
you singing in your sleep ? Get up. It 's 
my birthday," said Lola, energetically 
shaking her shoulder. 

"Oh, Lola, is it you? I am so glad 
you woke me ! Many happy returns, my 
child. Have you had any presents ? " 

" Oh, yes, pretty good ones. I put my 
stocking out last night and it was stuflfed. 
A white mouse from Fred in it, too. It 
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ran away and up the bell-rope, and we 
have been catching it ever since; but," 
hanging her head, " there was nothing 
from you, Cecil." 

" Well, Lola," remorsefully, " it is never 
too late to mend. Would you like a 
locket ? Fetch my dressing-case, and you 
shall choose one." 

Cecil was too happy herself that morning 
not to be amiable to others, and Lola was 
her favourite ; so she would not hurry her^ 
and waited patiently the child's indecision 
and chatter as she turned over the trinkets. 

" Actually Miss Prosody gave me a 
dictionary; horrid of her,' wasn't it? 
Perhaps she '11 ask me to say a column a 
morning. I think 1 '11 leave it by accident 
on one of the islands." 

" I '11 buy it of you," . said Cecil, 
smiling. ^^1 don't think I learned columns . 
enough when I was a child." 
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"Likely you'd do it now, though, as 
you are not obliged ! Well, Cecil, I think 
I '11 take this dear little blue one with a 
pearl cross on. It is such a hot day! 
What dress are you going to wear? It 
must be a pretty one, because it is my 
birthday." 

Cecil smiled contentedly. It was the 
birthday of something besides Lola — the 
dawn of a new life to herself. "Here, 
miss, will this do?" asked she, holding 
up a fresh grey muslin for her sister's 
inspection. 

" Middling," discontentedly. " Bluebell 
looks well in those cool, simple dresses ; 
but you are never really pretty, Cecil, 
except in a grand velvet dress, and then 
you are splendid ! " 

" Fine feathers make fine birds," re- 

. turned the other, rather hurt. It was not 

^ morning on which she could bear to be 
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told that her attractions must depend on 
her toilette ; but, half-an-hour afterwards, 
as she knotted some carnation ribbon on 
the grey dress and in her dusky hair, a 
shy smile came over her face, for she saw 
she was beautiful with the light of love, 
A warm tinge coloured the usually pale 
cheek, the lips had taken a deeper red, 
and were parted with a rare Ji7i smile, — 
the velvet eyes were softer and of liquid 
brightness. 

So thought Bertie, as his expressive 
glance but too well revealed when they 
met at breakfast. He made no attempt 
to conceal his devotion ; his eyes scarcely 
left her face, and his voice took a different 
tone in addressing her. Fortunately for 
Blilebeirs peace of mind, she was not 
present. Mrs. Rolleston noticed it, and 
rejoiced; the Colonel was equally per- 
ceptive, and made an inward resolve. 




CHAPTER X. 

LITTLE PITCHERS. 

If aught in nature be unnatural, 

It is the slaying, by a spring-tide frost, 
Of Spring's own children ; cheated blossoms all 
Betrayed i' the birth, and borne for burial, 
Of budding promise ; scarce beloved, ere lost. 

. Fables in Song. 

The whole party were gathered on the 
lawn after breakfast, preparing for the 
start, and continually running backwards 
and forwards for something forgotten. 
Du Meresq and Cecil were talking apart ; 
the Colonel was to be told that evening 
after dinner; and Bertie had to get to 
Coburg, and catch the night steamer there. 
"If we are late back, there will be 
hardly any time," said the girl. 
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"Long enough to explain my mag- 
nificent prospects, or rather projects. Oh, 
Cecil, you will be firm, anyhow ! " 

Her answer was prevented by a clinging 
sister rushing up. She hummed the words 
of a favourite air, " Loyal je serai durant 
ma vie." 

Bertie picked a rose and gave to 
her. ." It exactly matches yom' ribbons,'^ 
said he. 

It reminded Cecil of her dream, when 
he gave her a rose instead of a ring, and 
turned into Fane, and a superstitious chill 
came over her. At this moment Colonel 
Rolleston stepped out. 

" It is time you people were off. I am 
only coming with you as far as the hotel 
to get a trap. I find I must go to Coburg 
for letters. I wish, Cecil, you would drive 
with me." 

What! give up all those hours with 
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Bertie ! His last day, too, and the first of 
their happiness ! 

Iji utter consternation, Cecil cast a 
most imploring glance at her father ; but 
he, appearing not to see it, continued 
nonchalantly, — 

" It is a long, dull drive, and I shall 
really be glad of your company." 

Du Meresq ground his heel into the 
gravel with vexation, and Mrs. RoUeston 
attempted a feeble remonstrance. "The 
children will be disappointed if Cecil goes 
away," — which sentiment they eagerly 
chorused. 

" Well, you must spare her to-day," 
said their father, "for I want her too. 
It will be much better for Cecil to take 
a quiet drive after her exposure yesterday, 
than to grill on those islands all day." 

It was quite evident opposition would 
be useless. In sullen resignation she 
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entered a boat with the Colonel, and, 
taking the rudder lines, steered a course 
away from Long Island, which the picnic 
party were^ now making for. She had 
seen Bertie standing angry and irresolute, 
and, apparently, not going ; and then he 
must have changed his mind, for as they 
were just pulling off, he stepped into the 
vacant place of a boat containing Mrs. 
HoUeston, Freddy, and Bluebell. Not for 
a moment was she deceived as to the 
OolonePs motive in causing her to forego 
her day's amusement. It was not her 
society that he wanted — it was to separate 
her from Du Meresq ; and who could tell 
that he might not intend to bring her 
back too late to see him before he 
went? 

This she determined to resist to the 
utmost. She did not feel as if she could 
endure the suspense, if Du Meresq lost 
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this opportunity of speaking, however 
doubtAil might be the result. 

Revolving the difficulties in her path 
only made Cecil more resolute. She 
would never give Bertie up, neither 
would she wait to grow prematurely old 
with the sickness of hope deferred. 

If her father refused consent, would a 
long secret engagement, promising ta 
remain faithful to each other, be their 
only resource ? Cecil smiled at the idea. 
She did not forget she was an heiress and 
of age. Love is for the young, and she 
was far too proud to meditate bestowing 
herself upon Bertie when years should 
have quenched hope and spirit, and 
stealthily abstracted every charm of youth. 
And as to him? Well, his antecedents 
had certainly given no promise of the 
long suffering fidelity of a Jacob. 

Colonel RoUeston was pretty well aware 
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of what was passing in his daughter's 
mind, for his eyes were now fully opened ; 
but he did not choose to notice it. 

They arrived at Coburg, where he 
found his letters; and then the horses 
were put up to bait, and they went to the 
hotel for luncheon. 

Cecil expressed a hope that they would 
be able to return when the horses were 
rested. 

'^ Certainly," said her father; ^^ we will 
drive back to dinner." 

And, much relieved, she brightened up 
considerably. 

Now the Colonel would rather have 
detained her long enough there to ensure 
passing Du Meresq on the road ; but the 
ennui of spending so many hours in so 
iminteresting a place, and the absence of 
any excuse for waiting, favoured Cecil's 
wishes. 
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Still the time seemed interminable to 
her in that dusty inn parlour, with its 
obsolete Annuals, cracked pianoforte, and 
ugly prints, on the walls. Surely no 
horses ever required so long a rest, and 
when her father suggested ordering her 
some tea, it seemed almost like malice 
prepense to occasion a further delay. 

However, they were off at last, and as 
they rattled along in their shaky convey- 
ance, she became painfully conscious of its 
discomfort. Every jolt was anguish, and 
her head and all her limbs were aching. 
Was it the ducking yesterday, or only 
this dreadful springless buggy ? 

They reached the landing before any of 
the party had returned, and Cecil sought 
her gable and threw herself on the bed, 
trusting to rest to remove some of her 
unpleasant sensations. 

As she closed her eyes, she fell into a 
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not unhappy reverie. True, there were 
opposition and difficulties to contend with, 
but Bertie was her own, and she would 
never doubt him more. How disinterested 
and straightforward he had been in free- 
ing himself from debt before he spoke at 
all! Even her father must acknowledge 
that ; also that he had sufficient money for 
the career he had chosen, and only valued 
her fortune as a security and comfort to 
herself. 

The unutterable luxury of being able 
to think of him unrestrained only dated 
from yesterday; for before there was 
always the humiliating dread that her 
idolatry was only returned in the same 
measure in which it was distributed 
among bis somewhat numerous loves. 
But now distrust had all melted away, 
and she cared not for the many who had 
hooked, and lost, since she had landed him. 
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Aroused by the splash of oars on the 
lake, Cecil tried to spring from the bed, but 
her limbs were stiff and heavy, and she 
dragged herself languidly to the window. 
They were all on the landing but Du 
Meresq, and the quick pulsation stilled 
again. 

" I suppose he went first to the hotel," 
thought she, and began arranging her 
hair, disordered by the pillow. She heard 
Lola running upstairs, and called to her as 
she passed. 

"I am coming, Cecil. I have got a 
message for you from Bertie, which is, 
that he has only gone up to the hotel, and 
will be here in ten minutes." 

Cecil kissed the welcome Mercury, and 
drew her into the room, shutting the door. 

" Well, dear, and did you have a plea- 
sant day ? What did you do ?" 

^^ Oh, yes," said Lola, whose eyes were 
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glittering with excitement, and who had 
altogether rather a strange manner. ^' That 
is to say, pretty vt.eW. We didn't do 
much.'' 

"How was that?" 

"Why, Bertie and Bluebell were so 
stupid. They went away by themselves 
for ever so long." 

Cecil felt as if a hand had suddenly 
clutched her heart and frozen the blood 

in her veins. Could that pale face, with 
wildly gleaming eyes, be the same, so 
sweet and tranquil, that was carelessly 
smiling at the child an instant before ? 

"And do you know, Cecil," pursued 
Lola, warming with her subject, and 
speaking with intense excitement, " Bertie 
kissed Bluebell. I saw him do it." 

A pause, and the child, apparently 
gratified by the interest she had awakened, 
continued, — 
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"I think Bluebell was crying, and he 
trying to console her ; at any rate, I heard 
him say he * loved her very much.' " 

One has noticed some years warm 
weather set in delusively early, and 
blossoms of finiit and flowers nursed in 
its smiles peep prematurely forth; and 
then a biting frost and north-east wind 
will spring up, the sun all the while 
treacherously shining, and in one hour 
destroy the bud and promise for ever. 
No less swift was the scathing power 
wielded by that innocent executioner. 
Every word, fraught with conviction and 
crushing evidence, sank deep down into 
her heart. She sat so still that Lola 
became frightened, and entreated her to 
say what was the matter; but Cecil 
appeared even unconscious of her pre- 
sence, and, scared and bewildered, the 
child shrank away. 
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Then the girl rose up, and with rapid, 
uneven steps paced the room. After a 
while, first bolting the door, she unlocked 
a sandal-wood box, where, tied with 
ribbon and carefully dated, was a packet 
of Bertie's letters. One by one she 
patiently read them through, noting and 
comparing passages, then tying them up,, 
wrote the day of the month and the 
hour on a slip of paper, and finally en- 
closed it all in an outer cover, which 
she sealed with her signet-ring, and 
directed to Du Meresq. This done, the 
restless walk was resumed. Her head 
was burning, and throbbed almost toa 
wildly to think. One line seemed cease- 
lessly to ring in it, that had mingled with 
her dreams last night, and recurred with 
hateful appropriateness, — 
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Once the soul of truth is gone, love's sweet life= 
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Contempt of herself for having been so 
duped added bitterness to these thoughts. 
How long and easily had Bertie and 
Bluebell hoodwinked her to be on 
the terms they were, and doubtless had 
often laughed over her simplicity and 
short-sightedness ! But Lola had de- 
scribed her in tears, not smiles; and 
then Bertie appeared baser than ever. 
He loved Bluebell, yet would sacrifice her 
for Cecil's fortune; for the unhappy girl 
no longer believed in his disinterested 
professions of the day before. No! she 
was dark and unlovely, and her rival 
beautiful, in his favourite style ! And Du 
Meresq was black and treacherous, as a 
smothered instinct had sometimes warned 
her. 

Mrs. RoUeston came to the door and 
begged her to come down. Lola's ac- 
<5ount had startled her. Cecil entreated 
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to be left alone; ^^she had a splitting 
headache, and wished to be quiet ; " and 
on her step-mother effecting an entrance, 
the sight of her face left no doubt of 
the validity of the excuse. 

"Bertie will be so disappointed if he 
does not see you to-night," cried she, 
regretftiUy. A bitter smile, and the re- 
iteration, "I cannot come down." 

" Your hand is burning, child. You 
are in a fever. What is the matter ? " 

Cecil coldly withdrew it, in the same 

» 

somnambulistic manner, and said she would 
lie down ; and Mrs. RoUeston went out, 
hurt by her want of confidence, and much 
bewildered by many events of that day. 

Lola next invaded her, sent by Bertie 
to entreat for admission. " He only just 
wants to come in for a minute, and see 
how you are." 

"I can't see any one j my head is too 
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bad ; tell Bertie so. I am going to lock 
the door, and go to bed." 

But she only threw herself on it. The 
light waned and darkened, and the moon 
arose. Then Cecil stole cautiously to 
the window and watched. Presently Du 
Meresq came out alone, and she knew he 
was on his way to the boat. He would 
look up, she was sure, and she entrenched^ 
herself behind the curtain. By the light 
of the moon she saw his gaze rivet itself 
on her window, as though it would pierce 
the gloom. His face was strangely pale, 
and even sad, and her rebellious heart 
throbbed wildly as she felt how perilously 
dear he still was to her. He turned away. 
Whatever he wore or did, there was a 
picturesque grace about him, thought 
Cecil; and as his boat became smaller 
and smaller in the distance, she wished, 
in the bitterness of her heart, they had 
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both sunk in the squall of yesterday, e'er 
she had discovered how falsely he had lied 
to her. 

Lola again disturbed her. '^ Papa says 
he is coming up in ten minutes to see 
you. Bertie told me to tell you he was 
very sorry you would not speak to him, 
or say good-bye." 

Lola had dined late, it being her birth- 
day, and wore Cecil's locket on a ribbon, 
but she looked scared and depressed. " It 
was so dull downstairs," she said. 
" Mamma had gone away after dinner, 
and talked a long time to Bluebell, fieftie 
had not come out of the dining-room till 
it was time to go, and she had had no one 
to speak to but Miss Prosody — not a bit 
like a birthday." 

" Lola," said Cecil, much too pre-occu- 
pied to attend to her complaints, " has 
the letter-bag gone down to the boat yet?" 
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*^ No, I saw it still open in the passage." 

"Then run down quick with this big 
letter — you understand ? Don't stop to 
speak to any one, but put it in the bag, 
and come back and tell me when it is 
done." 

The child looked at the address. "Why, 
Cecil," said she, curiously, "this is for 
Bertie! What a pity I couldn't have 
given it to him before he went ! What a 
lot of postage-stamps it takes ! " 

" Never mind, dear, run away with it," 
anxiously. 

Lola was but just in time before the 
Colonel came out, locked -the bag, and 
went upstairs to his daughter. 

Pre-occupied as he was, he was startled 
at her changed appearance. A shawl was 
thrown round her, and she appeared shiver- 
ing, while a fever-spot burned on either 
cheek. The Colonel was alarmed and 
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irritated, *^ It is all that folly yesterday. 
Have your fire lit and go to bed, but I 
must say a word or two first." 

No assistance fi'om Cecil; he took a 
turn or two about the room, surprised at 
her apathy. It was very difficult, to 
begin; he wished to be kind, but was 
determined to be firm. How indifferent 
she seemed. Perhaps she would not care 
so very much. 

" Cecil," he began, " you will guess 
what I wish to speak about. I don't 
know whether I was more smpiised or 
annoyed at Du Meresq's preposterous pro- 
posal for you to-night." 

" What did he say, papa ? " 

"Why," perplexed at her unusual 
manner, which exhibited no surprise and 
little curiosity, "all he had to say was, 
that he wished to abandon his profession, 
and take you on a wild' goose chase to 
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the Antipodes. That in itself would have 
been quite sufficient, but there are other 
reasons; I have n^t a good opinion of 
Du Meresq, and I had almost rather see 
you in your grave than married to him." 
Cecil made no sign, and the Colonel 
continued, — '^ It may seem hard now, but 
you will live to thank me. I wish you, 
Cecil, since he will not be satisfied with 
less, to write a few lines and tell him all 
must be at an end between you." 

She rose mechanically, brought her 
writing-desk, and took out pen and paper. 

^^ What shall I say ? " she asked, tran- 
quilly. 

The Colonel, who was prepared for de- 
termined opposition from his strong-willed 
daughter, knew not whether to be most 
relieved or confounded by this apathetic 
submission. ^^ I will leave the compo- 
sition to you," said he, gently. 
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" Thank you," said Cecil. " I should 
prefer writing it from your dictation." 

" Say, then," returned her father, not ill 
pleased to get it expressed strongly, ^^liiat 
you find I am so irrevocably opposed to 
your marriage with him, that you have no 
alternative but to give up all thoughts of 
it for the future, and that he must under- 
stand this decision to be final." 

Deliberately, and with the same stony 
indifference, she wrote it word for word, 
handed it to her father to read, then sealed 
the letter with her own signet-ring, and 
returned it to him. 

"It will be Fane yet," thought the 
bewildered Colonel, with a secret glow of 
hope. " I was mistaken ; her heart is not in 
this business, — if she has one," was the irre- 
pressible doubt; for though Bertie's ardent 
suit had leffc him inflexible, his daughter's 

■ 

insensibility almost disgusted him. 
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Muttering to himself, ^^ That job's over," 
with a lightened heart he sought his wife, 
and directed her to go to Cecil, whom he 
thought far jfrom well. But an interview 
with Bertie's sister just then was too 
distasteftd to the unhappy girl, and she 
only answered Mrs. RoUeston's request, 
that she would open the door, by entreaties, 
to be left in peace and allowed to sleep. 

It would have been better had sho 
admitted her not only into her room, but 
her confidence ; for the kind lady knew 
what even Cecil might have acknowledged 
to be extenuating circumstances, but she 
now felt completely alienated and dis- 
tanced by the forbidding reserve of her 
step-daughter, of whom she was not alto- 
gether devoid of awe. 

The next day an express was on its way 
to Peterboro' for a doctor. .Cecil was 
down with rheumatic fever, and delirious. 




CHAPTER XI. 

CHANGES. 

I remember the way we parted, 

The day and the way we met ; 
You hoped we were both broken-hearted ; 

I knew we should both forget 

A hand like a white wood-blossom 
You lifted, and waved and passed 

With head hung down to the bosom, 
And pale, as it seemed at last. 

SWINBUENE. 

Du Mekesq, in indignant dismay at the 
abduction of Cecil on the day of the 
picnic, stood a while silent and bitter, 
deaf to the impatience of the children, 
who wanted to be off. While thus irreso- 
lute, he chanced to glance at Bluebell, 
whose countenance betrayed an agony of 
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suspense. The entreating look in her 
eyes she was probably unconscious of, for 
the child had not yet learned to command 
her face. Bertie yielded to it by a sort of 
magnetism, and flung himself into the 
boat where she and Mrs. Rolleston were 
already seated, but remained silent and 
thoughtful as they floated monotonously 
along. His sister was equally occupied 
with uneasy reflections, and Bluebell 
seemed as spell-bound as the rest. For 
one soul deeply moved and agitated often 
affects by electricity another in a receptive 
condition. Does not the atmosphere in a 
tempestuous mood thrill and disturb our 
nervous system ? 

She was next to Bertie, and noted that, 
though concealed by rugs and waterproofs^ 
his hand did not seek hers as of yore. 

They were joined on Long Island by 
the rest of the party, and all kept pretty 
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much together at first. There was luncheon 
to be unpacked, the fire to be njade, and 
some fish to be grilled in a frying-pan. Du 
Meresq partially shook off his gloom, and 
assisted the children in their preparations ; 
and, from the noise that ensued, a stranger 
would not have suspected the mental 
disquietude of three of the number. 

After luncheon, Bluebell wandered away 
in search of wild flowers, the children 
hunted for cray-fish. Miss Prosody spudded 
up ferns, and Mrs. Rolleston drew from 
her pocket her favourite point-lace. 

Du Meresq, hungering for that exclu- 
sively masculine solace, tenderly brought 
forth the pipe of his affections, nestling 
next his heart. There was too much air 
on the beach, and he sauntered away in 
search of a more sheltered situation in 
which to woo his divinity. 

Some ^' spirit in his feet " must have led 
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him "who knows how," for ere long he 
found himself seated on a log beside Blue- 
bell. I cannot tell what spell that syren 
had used to attract his footsteps so un- 
erringly, for, little accustomed as he was 
to resist female influence, in thought at 
least Du Meresq was loyal enough to Cecil. 
He made no attempt to kiss her, ias he 
would have done before in a similar situa- 
tion, but talked a while in that half-fond, 
talf-bantering manner that had misled the 
inexperienced child. The sun poured its 
level rays upon them, and a little brown 
snake, with a litter of young, crawled 
from beneath the log. This occasioned a 
hasty change of quarters, and they found 
another seat o'ershadowed by a tangle of 
blackberries. It was very secluded and 
still, and here, with her whole soul in her 
eyes. Bluebell abruptly asked Bertie her 
dreaded question. 
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Rather taken back, he answered eva- 
sively. But the ice once broken, she was 
not to be turned jfrom her purpose, and 
repeated, as if it were a stereotyped form 
of words she had been practising, "I only 
wish to ask one single thing, are you 
engaged to Cecil ?" 

Du Meresq was no coxcomb. He was 
distressed at the repressed agitation in 
Bluebell's voice, her hueless face, and the 
hopeless look in eyes he remembered so 
beaming, and for the moment heartily 
wished he had never seen her. 

"How young she looks, with her lap 
full of flowers. Like an unhappy child," 
thought he, remorsefully. "I must tell 
her the truth ; she '11 soon get over it." 

Very gently he took her hand, and said, 
gravely, — "I asked Cecil yesterday to 
marry me, and she said yes." 

Bluebell staggered to her feet, with 
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perhaps a sudden impulse of flight, but so 
unsteadily that Du Meresq involuntarily 
threw a supporting arm round her. At 
that moment Lola, in search of black- 
berries, and herself concealed by the bush 
she was rifling, peeped through the 
brambles, and remained a petrified and 
curious observer. 

Bluebell, struggling for composure, tried 
to speak, but the efibrt only precipitated 
an irrepressible flood of tears, and Du 
Meresq, grieved and self-reproachful, in 
his attempts to console her, used the fatal 
words that Lola afterwards repeated to 
Cecil. The child escaped without her 
presence being detected. 

Bluebell's emotion had passed over like 
a storm that clears the atmosphere. It 
left her calm and cold, and only anxious 
to be away jfrom Du Meresq. 

There is a bracing power in knowing 
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the worst. He had gained her affections 
without the most distant intention of 
matrimony, and resentment and shame 
restored her to composure. 

She turned her large child-like eyes on 
him with mute reproach. 

"You should have told me before," 
were her first articulate words. "Na 
wonder Cecil hated me when you were 
pretending to care for me behind her 
back." 

Bertie murmured, — " There was na 
pretence in the matter. 

" Then why do you marry Cecil ? 
asked Bluebell, with the most uncom- 
promising directness. " Is it because she 
is rich ? " 

"Confound it," thought Du Meresq; 
" I trust she won't suggest that to Cecil." 

"Can't I love you both?" cried he, 
somewhat irritated; and just then Miss- 
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Prosody and her brood appeared in 
sight. 

"I return you my share," exclaimed 
Bluebell, breaking abruptly from him, 
and, running down the path, joined the 
governess and children. 

Du Meresq had rather a bad quarter of 
an hour over the pipe which this senti- 
mental episode had extinguished ; but he 
could not regret, in the face of his new 
engagement, ihejlnale of a past and now 
inopportune love-affair. 

Bluebell did not come down to dinner 
that day nor see Du Meresq again; but 
afterwards, Mrs. RoUeston, who was in 
nobody's confidence, and had the uneasy 
conviction that something was going 
desperately wrong, came into her room. 

BluebelPs state of repression could 
endure no longer. She began by en- 
treating Mrs. RoUeston to accept Mrs» 
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Leighton's situation, and let her go to 
England at once ; and after that it did 
not take much pressing to induce her to 
make full confession of all that had passed. 

It must be remembered that Bluebell 
was under the impression that her friend 
had always known of the flirtation between 
herself and Bertie ; but now for the first 
time the horror-stricken Mrs. RoUeston 
had her eyes opened to what had been 
passing before them. 

Everything burst on her at once. 
Recollection and perception awoke to- 
gether. To keep it from Cecil seemed 
the most urgent necessity, and the re- 
moval of Bluebell the thing most to be 
wished for. 

Bluebell was disposed to keep back 
nothing, and answered every question 
with frank recklessness. She told of their 
first walk in the wood, their frequent 



interviews at " The Maples," and Bertie's 
visit to tlie cottage, laugHng at the idea 
of having ever seriously cared for Jack 
Vavasour. 

Mrs. Rolleston remembered that Cecil 
had not shared her delusion on that sub* 
jeet, and anxiously inquired if she had 
ever acknowledged to her her penchant 
for Bertie. 

Bluebell answered in the negative, 
giving as a reason that, though unable 
to guess the cause, her manner had always 
repelled any approach to confidence on 
that subject. 

Mrs. Rolleston remembered Cecil's 
strange behaviour that afternoon, but she 
had not even seen Bluebell since the 
picnic. It remained unaccoimtable. 

She reflected with vexation on the 
fatality that had made her refuse the child's 
confidence so many months before; but 
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yet she hoped no harm was done, since 
Bluebell averred that Bertie and Cecil 
were engaged. 

The letter to Mrs. Leighton was written 
that night ready for the morning mail; 
another was also despatched to Mrs. Leigh 
at Bluebell's request, who was anxious 
that Mrs. RoUeston should break the rather 
summary measures to her — ^not that the 
latter anticipated much difficulty there. 
All Canadians have a great idea of a visit 
to England, which they tenaciously speak 
of as ^^home," and "the old country." 
And she would probably be glad that 
Bluebell should see her father's birthplace. 

At the child's express wish, it was also 
arranged for her to go home at once, as 
companionship with Cecil could now be 
agreeable to neither of them. 

Mrs. RoUeston had only seen Du Meresq 
for a moment before he went away, yet his 
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manner, no less than her step-daughter's, 
clearly indicated that something was 
wrong. Even Colonel RoUeston had taken 
up an attitude of impenetrable reserve, 
and his wife was completely at fault. Next 
day, however, the shock and terror of 
Cecil's illness fell upon them, turning her 
mind to a more immediate subject of 
anxiety. 

Bluebell could not do less than offer to 
remain, and share the vigils in the sick 
room ; but even in delirium Cecil became 
palpably worse when her rival approached, 
so, in a few days, with much sadness, she 
bade farewell to those who had made the 
world of her *^ most memorial year." 

While Cecil was hovering on the border- 
land of mental darkness, a note came for 
hey from Bertie, written on receipt of the 
packet that Lola had posted, and was as 
follows : — 
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" What can I imagine, Cecil, jfrom 
this parcel of my letters returned with- 
out a word beyond the date and hour? 
You must have packed them up at the 
very time I, as we had agreed, was 
asking for you from your father. I shall 
not speak of the almost insulting way 
in which he received my proposals, for 
that we had anticipated; but you had 
promised in any event to be true to me. 
You could not have changed in a summer 
day. I know your nature, my dearest 
little Cecil, and you would not have 
deserted me in this crisis unless your 
vulnerable side, jealousy, had been 
awakened. Indeed you have no cause 
for it. I cannot come back to the Lake, 
for your father would not receive me, but 
shall make no plans till I hear from you. 
" Yours, as ever, devotedly, 
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' It was three weeks before Cecil could 
read this letter, and the following day 
Du Meresq got hers, written at her father^s 

4 

dictation. 

It was not a soothing one for an ardent 
lover to receive, and Rertie was at first 
fiirions, and considered himself very ill 
used. With it all, though, he never 
believed that Cecil had really changed. 
He thought very probably his unfor- 
tunate flirtation with Bluebell had come 
out ; returning his letters looked like an 
acces of jealousy, and the one she had 
written was probably prompted by the 
same cause. 

Any way, though, he was at a dead 
lock. Her father, of course, would not 
allow her to see him, and while she was 
in this mood writing was useless. His 
papers were in, and tired of inaction at 
Montreal, he obtained leave to go to 
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England. He lingered time enough to 
have received an answer to his letter, 
and, none coming, took the first steamer 
homeward-bound. 

Du Meresq had not acquainted his 

4 

sister of his engagement to Cecil; for 
being aware of the Colonel's inimical 
disposition, he did not wish to draw her 
into any difficulty about it. She did not 
^ven know that he had written to Cecil 
^ince he left, as the letter had fallen into 
her husband's hands, who, though not 
intending to withhold it altogether, con- 
sidered it a document that might very 
well wait her convalescence. 

Mrs. RoUeston wished to apprise Bertie 
of Cecil's dangerous illness, but she had 
allowed one mail to pass, and they only 
recurred once a week, so that Du Meresq 
was embarking at Quebec the day her 
letter arrived at Montreal. 
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Cecil made a slow recovery. The* 
rheumatic fever, caused by sitting so 
many hours in wet clothes, and aggra-^ 
vated by the shock she had since received, 
hung about her many weeks, and as soon 
as she could be moved they took her 
back to Toronto. Then her father most 
unwillingly gave her Du Meresq's letter. 
He was too honourable to destroy it ; but, 
looking upon him as the frustrator of his^ 
plans for Cecil, and the indirect cause 
of her illness, viewed with impatience 
any chance of a renewal of intercourse. 

Cecil read it repeatedly; but though 
her heart longed to believe, her mind 
remained unconvinced. She shrank jfrom 
all mention of the subject with her step- 
mother, knowing how one-sided a .par- 
tisan she would be, but could not deny 
herself the self-torture of questioning Lola 
again. The child relentlessly stuck to 
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lier text, painting the scene with a vivid- 
, ness that did credit to her descriptive 
powers ; and being one of those vivacious 
and ubiquitous children never to be 
sufficiently guarded against, was able to 
mention one or two other occasions on 
ivhich she had ^' popped on them." 

And all that time Bertie had apparently 
been devoted to herself ! This was deci- 
sive. Lola could have no interest in 
deceiving her. She must not answer 
his letter or be his dupe again. 

Bluebell's approaching departure to 
England still further corroborated Lola's 
story. At that picnic on Long Island, 
Bertie had evidently acknowledged his 
.engagement to herself, which she now 
fully believed to be a mercenary one, 
as, doubtless, he had also assured her 
rival. But perpetual lonely walks and 
Tides were unfavourable to oblivion, and 
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had Du Meresq been but on the spot^ 
I think even then the mists between 
these two lovers would soon have been 
drawn aside. 

Mrs. Rolleston wondered that she had 
not heard from Bertie, but imagined he 
was somewhere on leave. Cecil would 
not speak on the subject, but she men- 
tioned it sometimes, to Bluebell with sur- 
prise, who was much perplexed to guess- 
what could have divided them. Her own 
conscience was easy; she had told Cecil 
nothing — indeed, they had never met 
since the latter's illness. Bluebell was 
now with her mother, preparing for her 
journey to England, and had persistently 
avoided going to " The Maples." 

A very cordial acceptance had come 
from Mrs. Leighton, who said Evelyn was^ 
all impatience for her musical friend. Mrs. 
Rolleston, who was now a frequent visitor 
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at the cottage, laughed a little at the 
letter, which was very gushing, and told 
Bluebell they were an emotional pair* 
^ Evelyn was strangely brought up, — every 
fancy, however extravagant, gratified, 
partly on account of her delicate health, 
and partly from the sentimental sympathy 
of her mother. One whim was, she would 
never learn from ugly people, and the 
supply of beautiful governesses being 
limited, her education was proportionably 
so also. 

Mrs. Leighton sent minute directions. 
She would pay Miss Leigh's passage- 
money, giving her rather less salary the 
first year. Of course she was to come 
under protection of the captain, to whom 
the rdle of heavy father to unchaperoned 
girls is usually relegated; and on arriving 
at Liverpool the railway journey to Leigh- 
ton Court would be only a few hours. 
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Mrs. RoUeston gave her a pretty travel- 
ling dress, and otherwise replenished her 
slender wardrobe. She also contributed a 
little good advice as to abstention from 
flirting, explaining that in her unprotected 
situation she could not be too sceptical of 
the honest intentions of would-be wooers. 

Bluebell indignantly repudiated the 
possibility of thinking of such a thing 
for the present, if, indeed, ever, and pro- 
fessed the most ascetic sentiments. 

It was rather hard on Mrs. Leigh, this 
' far-away separation from her only child — 
indeed, she could not understand why she 
was not engaged to one or other of the 
whilom visitors at the cottage, but com- 
forted herself with the reflection that there 
were doubtless many rich husbands in 
England. Bluebell, like her father, seemed 
of a roving disposition, and she must let 
her fledgling try her wings. 
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Mrs. Leigh was romantically inclined, 
and thought a heroine setting out on her 
adventures should be provided with some 
talisman, and, in this case, proof of her 
origin. So she disinterred from the old 
hair-trunk, where it was usually entombed, 
the miniature of Theodore Leigh. How 
young he looked! more like Bluebell's 
brother. ^^ You must never lose it," said 
she to her daughter; ^^for if your grand- 
father left his money to you after all, I 
dare say the lawyers would try and prove 
you were some one else ; so it is as well to 
have your father's portrait to show, and 
your eyebrows are brown and arched just 
like his." 

Though at a loss to comprehend why 
lawyers should display such unprovoked 
enmity. Bluebell gladly received the minia- 
ture. Her unknown father represented to 
her another and more brilliant life; and 
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when most discontented at the penury 
of the cottage, she was fond of picturing to 
herself her paternal relations, whom she 
imagined very grand people, and in a very 
different position to that in which she had 
been brought up. In these last days, 
Bluebell thought a good deal of Cecil with 
some return of her old affection. She 
remembered how generous and dear a 
friend she had been till Bertie came 
between, and thought how ungrateful she 
must consider her to have clandestinely 
stolen away the only treasure she would 
have been unwilling to share with her. 
Still, even were they to meet, nothing 
she could say would do any good, for 
Bluebell knew of old how difficult it was 
to speak to Cecil on any subject she 
was determined to avoid, and it was not 
likely she would be particularly approach- 
able on this one. 
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So, oipon the whole, it would be a relief 
to get away, and break new ground, 
leaving painful associations behind; and 
the bustle of preparation for the voyage 
was not without interest. 

Miss Opie presented h^r with a brown- 
holland bag, divided off for brushes, 
slippers, &c., which she enjoined her ta 
hang up in the cabin. " Habits of neat- 
ness are always of great importance in a 
confined space ; and I have put in a paper 
of peppermint lozenges in case of sea-^ 
sickness," she added. 

It was the last evening at home, and 
every bit of furniture in the once despised 
house seemed instinct with a meaning no 
other place could have for her. 

There was the old piano, on which 
she used to dream away, so many 
hours; and that arm-chair seemed still 
haunted by the vision of her handsome,. 
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faithless lover, as she had seen him in the 
gloaming. 

How long they had lived there ! The 
little china dog on the shelf was the same 
she used to play with on the floor before 
she could walk. Dull and trite, and only 
too well known as these objects might be, 
a sentimental interest seemed now to 
hallow them. Youth is selfish, and takes 
all affection as its due; but even the 
slight brush with the world Bluebell had 
already sustained, gave her the conscious- 
ness that, tired as she might be of her 
limited life at home, never need she 
€xpect to meet elsewhere such unselfish 
tenderness as a mother's. 



/ 




CHAPTER XII. 

CROSSING THE HERRING POND. 

A few short hours, the sun will rise 

To give the morrow birth ; 
And I shall hail the main and skies, 

But not my mother earth. 

GhUde Harold. 

The morning rose clear and brilliant. 
The partings were over, and Bluebell, on 
the deck of the river steamer, was gazing 
her last on the long flat shore, with its 
high elevators, and waving adieu to 
the diminishing forms of Mrs. Leigh and 
Miss Opie, who had seen her on board, — the 
latter with many injunctions to ascertain 
that two old-fashioned hirsute trunks con- 
taining her wardrobe were really put into 
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the steamer at Quebec. Bluebell had 
treated herself to a smart little port- 
manteau for the cabin, being rather 
ashamed of her antediluvian luggage. 
She had ten sovereigns in her purse, that 
had been scraped together among them as 
a provision for any emergency. The 
RoUeston children had sent her a travel- 
ling-bag; but not even a message came 
from Cecil, which saddened Bluebell, but 
did not make her resentful, for she could 
not but suspect that the former's engage- 
ment to Bertie had come to an end, and 
that, in some way or other, she herself had 
been the cause of it. 

A touch of frost during the last fort- 
night had worked a transformation on the 
foliage. The thousand islands were 
changed from green bowers to the sem- 
blance of shrubberies of rhododendron, so 
brilliant were the crimson and red of their 
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leaves. They were associated in her mind 
with Cecil, whose artistic eye revelled in 
the autumn tints, and was perpetually 
painting and grouping them during the 
last fall. 

It was rather lonely and monotonous in 
the river steaijaer. There was no one on 
board that she knew, and, as each hour in- 
creased the distance from all familiar places, 
a feeling of friendlessness stole over her. 

Arrived at Quebec, every one seemed to 
push before and jostle her away; but 
patiently following in the stream, she 
found herself, with a sensation of relief, on 
board the huge Leviathan steamer that 
was to be her home across the broad 
Atlantic. 

Some misgivings respecting luggage 
obtruded themselves. A porter had put 
her portmanteau and bag on board, but 
the two trunks she had never seen. No 
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one seemed inclined to attend to her till 
one man gruffly replied, — " That if they 
were properly addressed, they would be 
put into the hold all right." And Blue- 
bell took comfort in the remembrance of 
the labels plentifully nailed on by Aunt 
Jane, that she had then thought looked so 
nervously ridiculous. 

She sat for some time alone in the 
saloon, waiting till the rush for state 
rooms should have a little subsided before 
making a timid quest for her own. 

Several people were now returning, 
apparently with disburdened minds, for 
anxious wrinkles were smoothed out into 
complacent curiosity. Bluebell made an 
incoherent attack on the stewardess, who 
swept by, without attending, and- after 
being passed on from one official to the 
other, she found herself half-proprietress 
of a dark confined den, with two berths, 
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two washhand-stands, and a sofa. Her 
partner in these luxuries had apparently- 
taken possession and gone, for rather a 
queer shawl lay on one berth, and a sin- 
gularly tasteless hat hung on a peg. 

These significant articles deprived the 
little dungeon of all charms of privacy, 
and, feeling as if it belonged so much 
more to the other lodger, and she herself 
were somewhat of an intruder. Bluebell 
left her small eflfects in the portmanteau, 
which she stowed away in the most un- 
obtrusive manner, not even venturing to 
hang up the brown-hoUand contrivance of 
Aunt Jane. 

Then she found her way on deck, 
where most of the passengers were con- 
gregated, and, sitting down on a centre 
bench, in rather inconvenient proximity 
to a skylight, was sufficiently amused 
speculating on her fellow travellers. 
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"My comrade can't be among them," 
she thought, "for she has left her hat 
below." 

Most noticeable were a young officer 
and his bride, as Bluebell immediately 
decided the latter to be, partly from her 
helpless exigeante demeanour, and partly 
from the extreme newness of her fashion- 
able get-up. 

The minuteness and height of her heels 
were more conducive to the Grecian bend 
than preserving a balance on a sloping 
deck, and her fanciful aquatic costiune of 
pale-blue serge more adapted to a nautical 
scene in private theatricals than for 
contact with the drenching spray of the 
rough Atlantic. 

But ere the anchor weighed she shone 
pre-eminent, and had the gratification of 
making a dozen other women feel shabby 
and dissatisfied. 
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In contrast to these was a sickly-look- 
ing, middle-class person, with two children 
tastefully arrayed in purple frocks, red 
istockings, and magenta comforters. They 
were clinging to a coarse-looking girl, 
also with a preference for cheerfulness of 
hue, who carried a felt donkey, and 
seemed to be the nursery-maid. 

The head of this household, apparently, 
was not going to accompany them, and, 
indeed, appeared in rather a more elevated 
condition than could be wished. He 
addressed Bluebell, and inquired if her 
<5abin was near his wife's ; and, on her pro- 
fessing ignorance, said he trusted it might 
prove so, as '^he naturally felt great 
anxiety at her travelling so lone and 
unprotected-like," — a slight unsteadiness of 
gait showing how irreparable was the loss 
of her legitimate defender. The people 
around stared and smiled, but he continued 
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to gaze, in a mournful and approving way, 
at Bluebell, while Ids wife sat in a state 
of repressed endurance, calculating how 
many more minutes he would have for 
exposing himself before the tug separated 
friends from passengers. 

After a playful feint to throw one of hi& 
children overboard, he became calmer, and 
relapsed into a maudlin monologue till the 
bell rang, when he was hustled off, niucb 
to Bluebell's relief as well as his wife's^ 
whose set mouth relaxed as if a care had 
rolled away. 

Two or three officers on leave were 
pacing up and down, and with them an- 
other young man ; but, whether he were 
civil or military. Bluebell could not decide.. 
He was not exactly like either ; there was 
a slight oddness about his dress, which,, 
though well cut, was carelessly put on^ 
and rather incongruous in different parts* 
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The neck-tie was a little awry, and not 
the right colour for the coat; still he 
seemed gentlemanly — rather distinguished- 
looking than not. 

These were all the portraits she took in 
till the bell rang for luncheon, and there 
was a general desertion of the deck. 
Being, by this time, very hungry. Bluebell 
followed in the string, but felt dubious 
where to seat herself, as she found people 
had already appropriated their places by 
pinning their cards on the table-cloth. 

The captain, who had just come in, 
observing her, asked if she were Miss 
Leigh, and then took her to a seat next 
but one to himself. 

^' You must look upon me in loco 
j^arentisy^^ said he, good-naturedly, with a 
strong Scotch accent. 

Being the first friendly word she had 
heard, Bluebell thanked him with a hearti- 
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ness of gratitude that caused her neighbour 
on the left to glance at her with furtive 
interest. It was the young man with the 
deranged neck-tie. On her right was a 
haughty dame, who evidently considered 
herself a person of position. Next the 
captain, on the opposite side, was an 
elderly widow lady, with weak eyes and 
rather methodistical appearance ; and on 
her left a fussy, brisk-looking little woman, 
of about five-and-thirty. Then came the 
bride and bridegroom, a doctor, an aimt 
and niece, and the rest were out of range 
of our heroine. 

Days at sea are very long, and this first 
one seemed nearly interminable to Blue- 
bell. She walked on deck till she was 
tired, and read a book till she shiver ed^ 
and then retreated to her cabin, to find 
the fussy little lady of thirty-five extended 
on the sofa. "Ah!" cried she, "I have 
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been wondering all day who my fellow- 
lodger was to be ; let me introduce myself, 
as we are to have such close companion- 
ship. I am Mrs. Oliphant, of the 44th ; 
you are Miss Leigh, I heard tlje captain 
say. I am lying down, you see, for I. 
have such a dread of sea-sickness, and it 
is such a good thing for it." 

They were not yet out of the river, 
and it was like glass. Bluebell, feeling 
particularly well, laughed inwardly, as 
she inquired if Mrs. Oliphant was a bad 
sailor. 

^' Middling; very much like the rest. 
You see I have been settling everything 
conveniently — while I can?' 

She spoke as if she had just made her last 
will and testament, and certainly every- 
thing was very commodiously arranged — 
for Mrs. Oliphant. Not a peg or a comer 
was left for any properties of Bluebell's, 
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who perceived she would have to keep all 
her effects in the portmanteau, and drag 
it out for everything she wanted. 

" But I always try and cheer up other 
people," said the little lady, complacently. 
^^ I have a bad bout, and then I go and 
visit others, and keep up their spirits — 
(going round the wards, I call it. When 
I came out, Mrs. Kite, of our regiment, 
ajnd Mrs. Dove, of the 100th ^ Scatterers,' 
would have laid themselves down and died 
if it hadn't been for me ; but I roused 
them — Mrs. Kite, at least — for poor Mrs. 
Dove gave way so, she wasn't out of her 
berth for a week, and could keep down 
nothing but a peppermint, and the steward- 
ess never came near her." 

" But surely everybody won't be ill ! " 
said Bluebell, somewhat appalled by these 
statistics, and, with the close air of the 
cabin, feeling her head swim a little. "I 
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believe it is better not to think about 
it." 

"Certainly; let us change the subject. 
Will you hand me my eau-de-Cologne? 
And so you have never been to England 
before." 

"Never," responded Bluebell, not in- 
veigled into giving any further informa- 
tion by Mrs. Oliphant's look of curiosity. 

" Perhaps you are going out now to be 
married?" (archly). 

"No,'^ said the girl, composedly; "if 
that were the case, I should hope my in- 
tended husband would come and fetch 
me." 

"Well," said the lady, finding she was 
to extract nothing, " I suppose we must 
be getting ready for dinner. In the P. 
and 0. it used to be full evening costume, 
but one soon has to give that up on the 
Atlantic; so you see I just change my 
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body for a white Garibaldi, and put a 
coloured net on. I have four nets, mauve, 
magenta, green, and blue; these make a 
nice change." 

But in spite of her extreme satisfaction 
in her own arrangements, she felt secretly 
disgusted at the freshness of BluebelPs 
appearance in an uncrushable soft barege 
trimmed with blue. It was also rather a 
blow to observe those thick shining coils 
of chestnut hair were not supplemented 
from the stores of any Transatlantic 
, coiffeur. 

When they came to dinner, a little more 
motion was perceivable as they were enter- 
ing the Gulf, and the table was mapped 
out with ominous-looking frames of wood 
for the confinement of plates and glasses. 
The bride came down gorgeously attired 
in a Parisian garb of mauve silk, cut 
square, but looked slightly white and less 
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secure of admiration than she i had in the 
morning. 

"That is not a very serviceable dress- 
for a sea voyage," whispered Bluebell's- 
neighbour, seriously. A few remarks had 
already passed between them, and she 
had discovered him to have lai'ge, demure, 
brown eyes, that never appeared to notice* 
anything except for the gleams of secret 
amusement that occasionally danced in 
them. " It quite sets my teeth on edge 
seeing those stewards tilting the soup 
close to and trampling on it." 

" She must be a bride, I suppose," re-^ 
turned Bluebell, " and has so many new 
dresses, she doesn't care about spoiling one 
or, two." 

" Heavens ! what a view of matrimony ! 
And these are the reckless opinions of" 
young ladies of the present day ! Why, 
Miss Leigh, the greater part of my great-^ 
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grandmrother's trousseau still exists in an 
old trunk ; and my cousin Kate went to a 
fancy ball in her tabinet paduasoy, which 
was as good as new.'' 

" How tired they must have got of their 
things ! I should like to have a new dress 
every day of my life, and a maid to take 
away the old ones," cried Bluebell, reck- 
lessly. 

" How much does a dress cost — making, 
trimming, and all?" 

^' Oh, some would be simple and inex- 
pensive, of course — say, on an average, 
£6 all round." 

" That would be more than £1,800 a 
year, without counting Sundays. You'll 
have to marry in the city. Miss Leigh." 

'^ I shall have to make £30 a year supply 

« 

my wardrobe — and earn it," returned she, 
lightly. 

This admission did not lower her in the 
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estimation of the chivalrous young sailor, 
for such he was, though it cooled the 
already slight interest taken in her hj 
the portly lady on the other side. 

Mrs. Oliphant, who had made acquaint- 
ance with everybody, was gabbling away 
with her accustomed volubility. 

" Oh, my dear Mrs. Rideout, have you 
tasted this vol-au-vent ? You really should. 
I have 'got the bill of fare " (with girlish 
elation). "There's fricandeau of veal, 
calf's-head coUops, tripe d — " here she 
stopped short, confused at the shocking 
word. 

Bluebell and the young lieutenant ha^d 
arrived at sufficient intimacy to exchange 
a merry glance. 

In the mean time, the bride was enacting 
the pretty spoiled child, and resisting the 
solicitations of her husband — a spoony- 
looking infantry Captain — that she would 
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endeavour to eat something. " Every one 
^ays it is so much better,'' reiterated he. 

" But I am not hungry," said the baby, 
with most interesting naivete. 

" Try a rawst potato, ma'am," said the 
captain, in his broad accent. ^^ There's 
many a one will eat a raivst potato who 
can't ca-re for anything else." 

The bride made a little moue, and shook 
her head, then admitted that she fancied 
B, piece of raspberry tart, though the 
captain protested that if she would eat 
anything so injudicious, a gentle nip of 
whisky would be advisable to correct it. 

Captain Butler, the happy bridegroom, 
was evidently still in the adoring stage, 
so he listened complacently to his wife's 
silly badinage with the skipper, whom she 
informed, apparently for the information 
of the company, that she was just nineteen, 
but winced a little at her further admis- 
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sion that they had only been married a 
week. 

A slight but monotonous roll and 
general chilliness, seemed to portend they 
were getting into a more open sea, and, 
as the motion increased, the saloon be- 
gan to thin a little. The bride's prattle 
deepened into moanings and complaints; 
she was laid on the sofa, covered with 
shawls, and supplied with sal- volatile and 
smelling-bottles by her devoted spouse, 
who began to look deadly pale him- 
self. 

Mr. Button, Bluebell's neighbour, had 
gone for a smoke with the skipper. Mrs. 
Oliphant was also an absentee; she had 
tottered from the saloon the instant the 
wind freshened, with a contortion of coun- 
tenance that betokened her dallyings with 
the vol-aU'Vent would be severely visited. 
Mrs. Rideout, the lady of position, went 
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off on the arm of her maid; who had not 
yet succumbed. 

Bluebell, determined to resist the whirl- 
ing in her head, took out some work 
on which she tried to fix her attention. 
The elderly widow was looking over a 
missionary book with woodcuts, and they 
occasionally exchanged sentences. 

The discomposing rocking of the vessel 
continued, and the moan of the winds 
mingled with the incessant complaints of 
Mrs. Butler on a distant sofa, who was as 
communicative respecting her anguish as 
her age. 

Tea and the return of some of the 
gentlemen a little relieved the monotony. 
Bluebell was languidly experimenting on 
a piece of dry toast, when the loud crying 
of a child attracted her attention, and, the 
steward leaving the door open, a little girl 
of four plunged in. She recognized her as 
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one of the children with the tipsy father. 
The mother had dined in the ladies' cabin, 
and retired to her berth to lie down, and 
this lost lamb was searching for her. 

"Come here, my dear," said Mrs. Jack- 
son, the widow lady. " Don't cry ; what 's 
the matter ? " 

But *^I want mamma, '^ was the only 
reply, without any cessation of shrieks. 

"Oh, hush! look at these pretty pic- 
tures ; here 's Moses in the bull-rushes.'^ 

A momentary glance, and then the cries 
redoubled. 

" Phoebus, what lungs!" ejaculated Mr. 
Button. "Come here, child," authori- 
tatively, holding up a lump of sugar. 

A slight lull, and a hesitating zig-zag 
movement in his direction. He made a 
grab as she came within reach, placed her 
on his knee, and pushed a bit of sugar 
into the mouth opened for a roar. 

VOL. II. R 
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"I am quite ashamed of you, making 
such a noise. Don't choke, there 's more 
sugar in the basin. Wipe your eyes, and 
see if you can possibly look pretty." 

Bewildered, but distracted by the sugar, 
the tears ceased. 

"What is your name? Mary, I sup- 
pose." 

"No, no," indignantly; "H'Emma.". 

"H'Emma! You little cad, what is 
the H for? Say Emma. You can't? 
Then no more sugar." 

" Emma,'' repeated the astonished child. 

"That's right; here is another lump. 
Miss Leigh, may I ask you to reach me a 
very pretty book of coloured animals I 
saw behind you ? Now, Emma, there is a 
tabby cat, just like you have at home." 

"No, mamma drove it away;" and, 
the grief returning, "Oh! where 's 
mamma?" 
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" She isn't coming while you make that 
noise, and I fear she must be a wicked 
woman to drive a popr cat away, — she 
will never have any luck. Now, what's 
that?" 

"A 'orse," triumphantly. 

"Where were you riz! Say horse. 
That 's right ; don't forget. A pig, a sow, 
ta goose," and so on, half through the book. 
^^Now I'll shut it, and you can go to 
bed." 

"No, no; see the rest," said the now 
excited child. 

" Which would you rather have, mamma 
or pictures?" 

" Pictures. Show them quick." 

"Very well; then mamma may go to 
blazes. We don't want her bothering 
here till we have done. What did you 
eay was the name of that animal ?" 

"A'orse." 
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" What did I tell you ? You will never 
be a lady if you leave out your h's." 

At this moment the mamma appeared. 
"Oh," said Mrs. Jackson, "your little 
girl was crying so for you, till that gentle^ 
man succeeded in amusing her." 

"I 'ope, sir, she 'asn't been very 
troublesome? The baby, ^e 'as been so 
fretful with 'is teeth, or I should 'ave 
come for H'Emma sooner." 

"The gentleman said H'Emma was- 
vulgar." 

"Don't you tell stories, miss. The 
gentleman wouldn't 'ave you called hout 
of your name." 

Bluebell laughed at Mr. Button's slightly 
confiised appearance, and asked if he 
thought his corrections would survive the 
force of example. 

" I might have known whom she had 

« 

learnt it from." 
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Then, after a moment's hesitation, he 
-asked Bluebell if she could play chess; 
and, on her .replying in the aflSrmative, 
produced a pocket-board. 

" r always take it to sea with me," said 
lie, " and make out problems." 

Bluebell was beaten, and he tried to 
ieach her a more scientific game. And 
ihe evening passed away pleasantly to 
those two at any rate. 

On retiring to her cabin she perceived 
a strong smell of brandy, and found Mrs. 
Oliphant ensconced in the lower berth. 
Evidently the time for "cheering other 
people" had not arrived, for her com- 
plaints were incessant. The ship was 
rolling considerably, and Bluebell found 
some difficulty in undressing, and more in 
clambering into her berth. She had not 
been there many minutes when she was 
fitartled by the apparition of a man walk- 



ing straight into the cabin, who explained 
his errand by unceremoniously putting^ 
out their lamp. 

Then she fell into a dreamless slumber, 
but Tvaa not long allowed a refreshment 
denied to her companion, who, in all her 
wakeful intervals, insisted on keeping up a 
querulous conversation, till Bluebell, in 
despair, feigned sleep, and would no longer 
reply. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

HARRY DUTTON. 

But, hapless one ! I cannot ride — there 's something in 

a hprse 
That I can always honour, but never could endorse. 
To speak still more commercially, in riding I am quite 
Averse to running long, and apt to be paid off at sight. 
In legal phrase, for every class to understand me still, 
I never was in stirrups yet a tenant but at will ; 
Or, if you please, in artist terms, I never went a-straddle 
On any horse without ^'a want of keeping" in the 

saddle. 

Hood. 

The next morning was rougher than ever. 
The stewardess brought Mrs. Oliphant's 
breakfast; but Bluebell, eager for more 
congenial companionship, dressed, and 
went down to the saloon, where she re- 
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ceived a cheery welcome from the captain, 
who said he had hatdly hoped to have his 
breakfast-table graced by the presenca of 
any ladies on so wild a morning. 

The widow was also stout-hearted, and, 
evidently considering it right to take the 
only young lady under her chaperonage, 
advised her after breakfast to remain below 
and work with her. Bluebell was of a 
grateful disposition, and acquiesced, but 
secretly thought it rather dismal, so, when 
Mr. Dutton came down and begged her to 
go on deck, as they were passing through 
some magnificent icebergs, she willingly 
pocketed her tatting and went up. The 
young lieutenant got a couple of rugs and 
arranged her comfortably. Certainly the 
roll of the ship was much more bearable 
on deck. 

Mr. Dutton remained to amuse her, and, 
both being young, they speedily became 
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confidentially communicative. She learnt 
from him that he had just been promoted 
out of his ship, and was going home till 
he got another. " At least," he amended, 
^' it's more my homo than any other. I 
am going to stay with my uncle, who 
would like me to give up the service, and 
remain with him altogether." 
" Is he so very fond of you ? " 
"Why, yes, in a sort of way. You see 
he has got no one else. He never wished 
me to go to sea, but when I was at school 
a brother of one of the fellows came, who 
had just passed as naval cadet, and he had 
such a lot of tuck, and tin, and presents, 
that we were all wild to go too. My 
governor had some interest, and I never 
ceased tormenting him, till at last he got 
me appointed to the ^ Sorceress.' After 
I had been a month at sea I had had quite 
enough of it ; but we were on a five years' 
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cruise, and by the end of that time I liked 
the life as well as any other." 

" Then why should your uncle want you 
to give up your profession ? " 

"Because," blushing slightly, "he always 
says I shall be his heir, and he wishes me 
to take an interest in the estate, and learn 
to be a country gentleman. But after I 
have been on shore a month or so the 
monotony of it is awfiil, and I feel as if I 
must do something desperate if I stop 
quiet longer." 

" I thought English country gentlemen 
found plenty of excitement in hunting and 
shooting."- 

" Not all the year round," with a smile ; 
" and, besides, I can't ride ! Now, Miss 
Leigh, if you were an English girl, you 
would never speak to me again ! I don't 
fear the obstacle, and would ride anything 
anybody likes to trust me with; but / 
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know, and the hoi^se knows, he could get 
rid of me at any minute. I hxmt some- 
times, and go straight if the quad. I am on 
is fond of jumping ; but I cut a volxmtary 
as often as not, and then some fool is sure^ 
to come up and say, — ^ You had no business 
to have parted at that fence, Dutton ; the 
horse took it well enough ! ' Then I have 
no ^ hands,' I am told. Certainly, when^ 
ever I take up the rudder-lines to put his> 
head for any particular course, the brute 
takes it as a personal aflfront, and begins 
to fret, go sideways, and bore and all but 
tell me what a duffer he thinks me. There 's 
my cousin Kate, who will spoon with me 
by the hour in a greenhouse, and d^nce as- 
often as I like to ask her, but at the cover- 
side she is so ashamed of me she shuns me 
like the plague ; and then, of course, next 
ball it is, ^ Dear Harry, do introduce me 
to Major Rattletrap,' or some such soldier* 
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officer, ^ I like the look of him so much.' — 
* I just offered to/ says I, ^ but he didn't 
seem to rise ; said his card was full. Seems 
sweet on that girl in pink, with black 
eyes.' That's a school friend of Kate's, 
whom she is mortal j ealous of." 
" As if she believed a word of it ! " 
'^ Oh, didn't she, though ! She bit her 
lip, and looked shut up. I have great 
moral influence over Kate that way." 

" There 's a grand iceberg ! " cried Blue- 
bell, after an amused pause, in which she 
had been trying to picture Cousin Kate: 
'/ What a strange shape ; it must be 
hundreds of feet high. How cold it makes 
the air, though." 

r 

" And you are sjiivering; I '11 run and 
fetch another rug. It is warmer by the 
funnel, only there are a lot of fellows 
smoking there." 

^^But, Mr.Dutton," said she, hesitatingly, 
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" why don't you join them ? You have 
given me all your warm things, and must 
be cold yourself." 

" I '11 go if you tell me to," said the 
lieutenant, looking full into Bluebell's 
eyes. She was silent, and the long eye- 
lashes came into play while she considered. 
She had promised Mrs. Rolleston not to 
flirt, but there had been no question of 
that hitherto. Why should she throw 
away a little pleasant companionship 
when she was so lonely ? ^^ I [only spote 
on your account." But she had flirting 
eyes, which said, only too plainly, ^'' Go, 
if you can." 

^' I don't think any one could feel cold 
near you," he whispered, — and then they 
both blushed. A minute after he ran off 
for the rug, and Bluebell was left — to 
repent. "Oh, dear!'^ thought she, with 
very hot cheeks, " we must not begin 
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this sort of thing abeady, or there will 
be an end to all comfort — and as if I could 
ever forget ! " 

She received the rug with matter-of- 
-course indiflference, and looked up at him 
with the serenity of a nun; the young 
lieutenant was quick to perceive the 
<5hange. He thought it wiser to follow 
suit, and they were at ease again, though 
each remembered the other's blush. 

'* I came upon a very touching tableau 
in the saloon," said he ; " the bride was 
reluctantly pecking at some chicken, and 
that ass, Butler, feeding her with a fork." 

^'Ah! those are your nationalities," 
laughed Bluebell ; " we don't do such silly 
things in Canada." 

*' No,, you are very stijff and stand-oflSsh 
there, I know; that is why you don't 
require chaperones." 

" What are the duties of a chaperone in 
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England, beyond sitting up against a wall 
all night, like an old barn-door hen ? " 

'^ But they mustn't roost," said Mr. 
Dutton ; " they have to guard their charges 
from the insidious approaches of ineligible 
youths, and assist them to entwine in their 
meshes the sons of Mammon." 

^^ But it must be rather difficult at a 
ball to distinguish who are eligible, as 
you call them." 

" Oh, an astute and practised chaperone 
knows pretty well who everybody is. 
-They have books of reference, too, — the 
' Peerage ' and ^ Landed Gentry.' I be- 
lieve now, though, a good deal of matri- 
monial business is done in the City." 

" And men have no objection to heiresses 
either," said Bluebell, darkly, as a memory 
came over her. ^' There 's the dinner- 
bell." He collected her rugs, and helped 
her down to the saloon, where they were 
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betting how many knots the steamer had 
made that day, and raffling for the 
successful number. Mrs. Oliphant was 
present, ahnost as brisk as usual, for the 
wind had moderated, and the steamer 
laboured far less. After dinner some of 
the ladies joined in a game of shovel- 
board on deck. The bride, now quite 
bright again, insisted upon being in- 
structed by Mr. Dutton, and became, 
with a view to his fascination, more help- 
less and infantine than ever, for she was 
one of those women who cannot bear 
any one to be an object of attention but 
themselves. 

However, as she was not successful in 
detaching him entirely from Bluebell, she 
conceived a great dislike to her, in which 
Mrs. Oliphant cordially participated, and 
they afterwards whiled away many an 
hour in the dear delight of detraction. 
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Bluebell was pronounced an unprincipled 
adventuress, determined to use every art 
to entrap this unsophisticated young man, 
and each act and look on her part was 
treasured up by the two censors for private 
analysis and discussion. 

Mrs. Butler, it is true, had less provoca- 
tion to be spiteful than the elder lady ; for^ 
being young and silly, she was a certain 
object of attraction to some of the officers j 
but the very indifference of Mr. Button 
gave a value to his admiration, and made 
her more eager to obtain it than that of 
the rest. Besides, in the vacuity of mind 
and employment at sea, a brisk flirtation 
is sure to attract lookersron, and become 
a fruitful incentive to malice and envy. 
Bluebell could not account for the un- 
friendly interest she excited, as her 
Canadian education had taught her to 
regard fraternizing 'pro tern, with any 
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sympathetic masculinity a very imim- 
portant matter, and about as much a 
precursor to matrimony as if her com- 
panion were of the same sex ; and she had 
been far too hard hit to bear any down- 
right love-making from another man so 
soon after. Mr. Dutton was, perhaps, as 

inflammable as most sailors, but he could 
not make Bluebell out. She evidently liked 
his society, and became pleasant and 
animated when they were together, which 
they were pretty constantly ; yet if ever 
he ventured on anything tender she had 
a way of putting it by in the most xmem- 
barrassed manner possible, which piqued 
while it perplexed him. 

On one occasion, when she had let some 
warmer speech than usual glance off, he 
chose to take it as a snub, and, pretending 
to be offended, betook himself to mascu- 
line society and smoking. Bluebell was 
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alone all day, a prey to the ill-natured 
watchfulness of her two enemies, whose 
quickened observation and exultant faces 
proved they had noticed the cessation of 
his attentions. Once or twice he passed 
her without a word or look, regardless 
of the innocent surprise in her eyes. 
"Perhaps he is trying to gain ^ moral 
influence over me,' as well as his cousin 
Kate," thought she, with a little laugh. 
At dinner he dropped into a seat next 
Mrs. Butler instead of his usual one by 
herself, and, from the bride's incessant 
giggle, ,was apparently devoting himself 
• to her entertainment. Bluebell had no one 
to speak to except the kind old captain, 
with whom she was rather a favourite, 
and who chatted away willingly enough, 
till she ceased to hear that disagreeable 
and affected laughter. 

"Miss Leigh," said a penitent voice in 
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her ear, "will you come on deck ? There 's- 
a little land bird in the rigging." 

"No, no," said the captain. "I won't 
have this young lady disturbed ; it is very 
cold on deck, and she is better here." 

"I thought you would like to see it," 
said the lieutenant, gloomily. " It is very 
tired — ^blown off shore, I should think." 

"Indeed, I'd like to give it some 
crumbs," said she, hesitatingly. "Wilt 
you take it some, Mr. Button?" 

" Certainly not," seeing his advantage,. 
" unless you come too — ^in fact, I thought 
of shooting it. It would be pretty in your 
hat — or Mrs. Butler's." 

" That would be, indeed, a feather in 
yom' cap," said Mrs. Oliphant, with an 
unpleasant sneer. 

" Quite right, my dear," said the cap- 
tain, as Mr. Button walked away, " not to- 
do everything a young man asks you;" 
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and he assured Bluebell, who was still 
solicitous about the bird, that it would 
not venture down for crumbs. 

Our heroine was vexed at Mr. Button's 
disagreeable manner, and began moralizing 
on the inevitable way in which she suc- 
ceeded in estranging her female com- 
panions, and offending those of the other 
sex. 

The old captain was just going off to 
his bridge, when, by some afterthought, 
he stepped back, and asked Miss Leigh if 
she would like to sit awhile in his cabin. 
^ ' You '11 find no one there but the cat and 
the parrot," he said; and, on her gratefully 
assenting, led the way to a small oasis of 
comfort. 

The cat, a great brindled Tom, arched 
his back a yard high, and made a sort of 
back jump up to its master 's hand, where 
it rubbed its head with a sociable miaw. 
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Bluebell soon had it on her lap in a cozy 
arm-chair. 

" I think Master Button will be rather 
puzzled where to find you," observed the 
old skipper, with a twinkle, as he was 
leaving the cabin. 

" Dear me," said Bluebell, with a con- 
scious blush, " I hope you don't think — 
that there 's anything — of that sort — " 

"I think you have been letting that 
young man keep you all to himself up in 
a comer quite long enough," retorted he, 
" and you may as well show him you can 
do without him ; " with which he left her 
to her meditations. 

"How disagreeable good advice is!" 
thought the girl. " Dear old thing ! But 
it is so dull at sea — one must do some- 
thing. I do wish though Mr. Dutton 
wouldn't try to spoon — he was awfully 
nice before he thought of it." 
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Of course these two drew together again 
next day, and, though Bluebell still evaded 
with Madonna eyes all approach to love- 
making, the lieutenant accepted the situa- 
tion, and contented himself with flirting 
^ous le nom d^amitie. 
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"A novel which deserves to be read, and which, once begun, will not 
be readily laid aside till the end." — Scotsman. 

WILL SHE BEAR IT? A Tale of the Weald. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

"This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader's 
interest sustained throughout. ... A pleasant, readable book, such as 
we can heartily recommend as likely to do good service in the dull and 
foggy days before us." — Spectator. 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons. 1 vol., 
7s. 6d. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MICK CALLIGHIN, 
M.P. ; a Story of Home Rule. Illustrated. By W. R. 
Ancketil. Post free, 7s. 6d. 

' ' A capital book for those who are sufficiently interested in Home Rule 
and Irish politics generally." — J^oAn Bull, 

*' An amusing sketch of life and character. As a ' jeu d'esprit ' on a 
prominent phase of Parliamentary interest it will attract some attention." — 
Manchester Guardian. 

' ' Likely to command a wide-spread popularity. The story is, indeed, 
equally striking in incident and amusing in illustration. Lever has drawn 
few Irish characters more distinct than one or two it introduces.'' — Sunday 
Times. 

"There are some good points made out ol Home Rule and other 
political matters." -Public Opinion. 

" Possessing a freshness and fidelity to nature that cannot fail to be com- 
mended. The sketch of the domestic economy of Castle CaHighin is 
worthy of Lever, abounding in those little touches that impart so much 
incidental information to the reader." — Hour. 

** The book is written in a lively style." — Gloie, 
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HARRY'S BIG BOOTS : a Fairy Tale, for " Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Sk ELTON. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

•• Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots." . . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and so is the story." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

11 rOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weakhead, 
•^■^ Rector of Newtown, Kent, i voL, crown Svo., 5s. 

A TRUE FLEMISH STORY. By the Author of 
-^^ "The Eve of St Nicholas." In wrapper, is. 

'THE PHYSIOLOGY OF IHE SECTS. Crown 
-■- 8vo., price 55. 

A NOTHER WORLD; or, Fragments from the Star 
-^^ City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, re- 
vised, with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

'T'HE FALL OF MAN : An Answer to Mr. Darwin's 
-■- " Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by 
common-sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection. 
IS., sewed. 

THE RITUALIST'S PROGRESS ; or, A Sketch of the 
Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimius Alfoan, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A. B. Wildered, Parishioner. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

TITISTRESSES AND MAIDS. By Hubert Curtis, 
^^ Author of " Helen," etc. Price id. 

EPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
Literature : beinga Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, 
with an INTRODUCTION. By W. Fairley. Crown Svo. 
cloth, price 5s. Post free. 

*• Entertaining."— /\z// Mtvlf Gazette, 

"A capital collection." — Court Circular 

•'A very readable volume. * — Daily Review, 

"A most interesting book." — Leeds Mercuty. 

" Interesting and amusing." Nonconformist, 

*' Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion, 

*• A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle, 

* • A very interesting collection." — Civil Service Gazette, 

TWELVE NATIONAL BALLADS (First Series). 
Dedicated to Liberals of all classes. By Philhelot, 
of Cambridge ; in ornamental cover, price sixpence, post free. 

— - 
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POETRY, ETC, 

THE DEATH OF iEGEUS, and other Poems. By 
W. H. A. Emra. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

lyriSPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 
•^-^ and Remorse, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

T^HE soul SPEAKS, and other Poems. By Francis 
-*- H. H EMERY. In wrapper, is. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE: 
Poems. By RosA Mackenzie Kettle, Author of "The 
Mistress of Langdale HalL" New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

THE WITCH of NEMI, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. 8vo., 4s., cloth. Second 
Edition. 

'pHE GOLDEN PATH: a Poem. By Isabella 
-*- Stuart. 6d., sewed. 

T^HE REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
-*- DRAL : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, some- 
time a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the Rev. 
F, B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 

T^HE TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS 

-*- comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichborne, 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Loder), and the Defendant (early 
letters to Lady Tichborne, &c.), in facsimile. In wrapper, 
price 6d. 

EALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A, Assistant to 
,the Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EURO PA'S SCHOOL. 
Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, and 
what came of it. 6d., sewed. 
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Bamnel Tinsley's PablicatioiuL j 



UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 
Be^ug Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of the 
Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel Collie, Ozfoid; 
Chaplain to the English, French, and German Mining Companies of 
Linaries ; and formerly Acting Chaplain to Her Majesty's Forces at 
Dover Garr:!>on. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 3Qs. 

"The author of this work has proved satisfiau:torily that there was room 
for another book on Spain. ... It is fresh, life-like, and chatty, and is 
written by a man who is accustomed to look below the smiace of things." — 
Standard, 

"Leaving; subjects worn threadbare, or touching them lightly, he 
analyses ic a way no one else has done the Spanish chaiacter. He has 
looked beneath the sur£aioe, and he has seen for himself some of their 

institutions. His sketch of dcnnestic life in Spain is beyond praise 

We have rarely been able to recommend a book more cordiaUy. It has 
not a dull page, and no one can rise from its perusal without learning 
matt about Spain than he ever learnt by the most diligent perusal of 
political letters from that ill-fated country. For our author (whose style is 
rood, method of arrangement lucid, and sympathies warm) not only is a 
keen observer of things below the surface, but has the rare art of imparting 
nis information in a form alike pleasant and intelligible. The book 
deserves to be a great success." — John Bull, 

** An amount of really valuable information respecting the lower classes 
of Spaniard Is, their daily life and conversation, and ways of looking at 

things, such as few writers have given us The second portion of 

the book, which is devoted to the mining or ' l^ack Country' of Spain, 
contains sc-ne capital sketches of character both of the Spanish miners and 
of the Welsh and Cornish overseers and mining captains In con- 
clusion, we may remark that it is a work that should be read by everyone 
interested in Spain, and in the moral and political crisis through which she 
has been and still is passing." — The Field. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE'; or, My 
Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, tlie United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one voL 8vo. Handsomely bound Price 
15s. 

FACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 
Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydro- 
phobia and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By 
the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 
History of the Order of St John of Jerusalem, the 
Crusades, and Knights Templars. By Col. Claudius Shaw. 
Price 7 s. 6d. 
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